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Leading Features This Month 


SOME CONCEPTIONS OF A NEW 





CIVILIZATION 


By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


“WHAT'S THE USE” 


By MARTIN ZIELONKA 


THE MAKING OF A NATION 


By MARY PADDON 


JUST OPEN THE DOOR-—TO JUNE! 


By J. B. MACKENZIE 


CONTROL 


By JAY GELZER 


COMMUNITY CHESTS—VOLUNTARY 
TAXATION 


By ROBERT C. ELTING 


























“Noext to 
myself 
I like 

‘BV a. 
best” 


For its cool comfort, long wear, and fa- 
mous fit, “B.V.D.” is everywhere the 
underwear of men who demand these un- 
varying qualities in their undergarments 


There Is Only One ‘‘B. V.D.’’ Underwear 
It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 


‘MADE FOR THE | 


Asvom 


) 
y ” ¢ 
“B.V.D. : 
Union Suit ; BEST RETAIL TRADE 3 
Men's $1.50 the suit (Trade Mar .U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Count a 
Youths’ 85c 
“3.VA. 
Shirts and Drawers No underwear is “B.V. D.” 
85c the garment without this label 


Men’s 'B.V.D.” Underwear 
in Fancy Materials at 
Various Prices 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of B. V.D.’’ Underwear 
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The DWN FE. Guia COMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


_ Lighting Equipment 
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MAZE-LITE 


Reflector 12% inches di- 
ameter. Bowl, 6% inches 
diameter, designed for 
100, 150 watt lamps. Maze 
Lite distributes its light 
evenly to the ceiling and 
coves of the room with- 
out bright spots on the 
ceiling. A pleasing, rest- 
ful touch of color is pro- 
vided in its ivory tinted 
bowl. 


|< MAZE- LITE 


Ideal Wherever Daintiness Is the Dominant Note in 
the Decorative Scheme 


Maze-Lite is the new Guth lighting unit designed especially for use 
in homes, hotels, clubs, sun-parlors, solariums and _ libraries— 
wherever daintiness is the dominant note in the decorative scheme. 
Made with an ivory tinted special glass bowl which breaks up the 
intense glare of the Mazda lamp and produces a soft, perfectly diffused 
light restful to the eyes. So simply constructed that it can be quickly 

TYPE B-2199 and easily cleaned without danger of breaking. Mountings fit snug 
Beautifully decorated and close to either high or low ceilings. Connection is made direct 


Brascolite in hand- » ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
wrought metal. Possesses to house wires—installation, therefore, is simple and economical. 


all the efficiency char- 
acteristic of standard 
Brascolites. Ceiling type, 
without chain hanger, 
B-2224, 
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Other Guth fixtures—types and styles for every lighting need—are pic- 
tured and described in Catalog No. 10, which we will gladly send you 


upon request. 


We are prepared to create and build special types to meet any special archi- 
tectural or decorative requirement. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and the Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia Seattle 


Notice the Lighting Equipment 
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NOVA SCOTIA —America’s Vacation Land 


CLIMATE and SCENERY—Throughout the delightful summers of 
Nova Scotia, the mercury rarely rises above 80 degrees in the shade at high 
noon, being tempered to the right degree of coolness by the sea breczcs. 
Nova Scotia 1s a mecca for artists, with 3000 miles of the boldest and most 
striking shore scenery on the Atlantic coast of America. 

PORT and ROADS—Surf bathing, canoeing, boating, yachting, tuna 
fishing, tennis, golf, bird shooting. moose hunting, salmon and trout fishing 
no preserved waters 1500 miles of smooth seaside motor roads. Three 
months touring without fee. Oil and gas stations everywhere. 

HISTORIC SITES—Your imagination will be captured by world-famous 
Louisburg and the Bras d’Or Lakes, with scenery resembling the Scottish 
Highlands. These are easily reached from Sydney, a city with a magnificent 
setting. New Glasgow. with its historic environs and incomparable views. 
Halifax, one of the outstanding resorts of the continent, with its storied past. 
ancient structures. and scenes of extraordinary beauty. Kentville, and its 
elm-shaded streets, in the neighborhood of Grand Pre, the scene of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline. Yarmouth, with its trout and salmon fishing, near the 
Acadian country, where the language and customs of Old Normandy still prevail. 

ACCOMMODATION—Throughout the length and breadth of Nova 
Scotia you will find comfortable hotels, woodland camps and quiet, hospitable 
homes with savory cheer. For further information write Nova Seotin 
Publicity Bureau, Halifax. 

Contributed by the Rotary Clubs of Nova Scotia 


Hatirax —Sypney ~-New Grascow—YarmoutH—Kenrtvit_e 
who will be glad to extend to you a real Rotarian welcome 
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“Just Among Ourselves—” 


OON the curtain will rise for the finale, and another 
Rotary year will have passed. Speeches will be 
made, and some of them will be duly printed. 
Thousands of Rotarians will gather at Toronto 

and will tell each other what a wonderful year this has 
Then they will return to their respective clubs and 
tell what a wonderful convention it was. All of which will 
be good for Rotary, and good for the individual member. 
But the real way to test whatever we have achieved this 
year is not by comparing it with our achievements of former 
years, however bright the comparison may be. It is rather 
by considering the probable effect of this year’s acts on the 
future that we can make a true estimate. For the past is 
—past,—the rest of our living we shall do in the future. 
Applying the same thought to THE RoTarian, we know 
whatever this magazine has done this year in the way of 
presenting Rotary to the world is probably not so important 
an objective in itself but important rather as a means to an 
end. The essential problem of this magazine is finding fresh 
and interesting variations of a theme that is ages old; to dis- 
cover the “divers tones” in the one clear call to Service. If 
then, our year’s work has been of any benefit, it is because it 
has sharpened our perceptions, and has given us a finer cri- 


been. 


terion for future use. 

The spirit of Rotary goes on, just as it went before 
Rotary, as a formal organization, was ever heard of. 
And it is in the interpretation of that spirit, in the applica- 
tion of Rotary to each act of life that we find joy in the 
present and hope in the future. 

Whatever this magazine may attempt in the future, our 
enthusiasm will be heightened by the cooperation we have 
had from our readers in the past. To those good friends, 
whether Rotarians or not, whose kindly interest has brought 
us an opportunity instead of merely a task, we offer present 
thanks which we trust to express in more tangible form 
through the media provided by our special work. 


WHO’S WHO—IN THIS NUMBER 


Guy Gundaker, whose “Valedictory” as president of 
Rotary International, appears this month, has a Rotary rec- 
ord which began in 1910 when the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club was organized with President Guy as one of the 
charter members, and which has continued to the present 
time with his holding each year some important Rotary office 
either in his home club or in Rotary International. Perhaps 
few know that during the early 90's, President Guy figured 
as one of the greatest all-round college athletes. During 


May, he attended the conference of British Rotary clubs at* 


Torquay and visited many of the clubs individually both in 
the British Isles and on the Continent. He returned from 
the conference of the Cuban clubs, attended a three-day 
meeting of the Board of Directors of Rotary International in 
Chicago, and then just had time to catch the steamer for 
England. 


Charles Henry Mackintosh again contributes _ for 
this number one of those thought-stimulating discussions which 
he sends us now and then—all too infrequently in fact. 
This month he discusses something of the possibilities of the 
radio—that marvellous, uncanny discovery of which we have 
only barely touched the possibilities. 


Jay Gelzer makes his initial bow to THE Rotarian au- 
dience this month with a business story that will not only 








keep you interested from the start, but that has a surprise 
in store for you at the end. 


J. B. Mackenzie, the auther of “Just Open the Door— 
to June!" is associated with the Gatchel and Manning Com- 
pany, Engravers, Philadelphia, of which Charlie Stinson, 
member of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, is president. 
This attractive three-page feature was made possible through 
the courtesy of the author and the Gatchel and Manning 
Company, in whose studios the etchings were made, and last 
but not least among those who lent a hand was Rotarian 
Stinson himself. 


Martin Zielonka (“What's The Use?) has long 
been identified prominently with both local and district Ro- 
tary affairs in Texas. He is a member of the Rotary Club 
of El Paso and Rabbi of the congregation of Temple Mount 
Sinai. 

Mary Paddon (“The Making of a Nation”) is one of 
the associate directors of the Foreign Language Information 
Service, with headquarters in New York City. The highly 
meritorious work in which this organization is engaged pro- 
vides the background and the inspiration for this article by 


Mrs. Paddon. 


Robert C. Elting (“Community Chests — Voluntary 
Taxation”) is secretary of the Rotary Club of Billings, Mon- 
tana. Having recently made a study of the community chest 
as it is in operation in cities throughout the United States, 
he now makes the results of that investigation available to 
the readers of this magazine. Whether or not your city has 
a community chest, is contemplating one, or has turned it 
down, you will be interested to know how others are look- 
ing at this question dealing with the financing of charities and 
other municipal organizations. 

G. Frank Kelly (“Rotary at the Crossroads”) is immedi- 
ate past president of the Rotary Club of Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, classification “insurance.” His article is one of the 
many that have been inspired by William Moffatt’s two 
articles in the January and March numbers. 


“Billy” is the first contribution we have had from the pen 
of Phil Carspecken in several months (“pen” is not literally 
correct, for the “copy” came in in “blue-print” form). 
recent letter explains the silence: “. .. The truth of the 
matter is for the past couple of months each time I| take 
my Eversharp in hand, something like this pops into my 
noodle: 

I signed a Note for a well-loved friend, 
For Friendship is dear to me 

And here I am, and so is the Note, 
But the Friend—Ah, where is he?” 


“Billy,” you will be interested to know, is a real flesh- 
and-blood character—a fishing pal of Carspecken’s. “The 
verses,” Carspecken hopes, will convey some idea of the 
type of manhood one mingles with on camping trips, and the 
surprising things that happen in the woodland solitudes, 
where the real soul of a man peeps forth. ‘Billy’ was so 
overcome with gratitude that he had blue-prints made, which 
to me is a distinct compliment. Many well-known verse 
writers of the present day have their efforts published—few 
have them blue-printed!™ 


W. E. Skinner, who contributes “An Important Rotary 
Contract”, is secretary and general manager of the National 
Dairy Association of the United States, and a member of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago.... Walter B. Kester 
(“What About the Conventions?”) is an assistant secretary 
at Rotary Headquarters, Chicago, and has just completed a 
survey of the answers to the questionnaire in connection with 
holding the international convention. . . . C. Fred Bond, 
secretary of the Rotary Club of Halifax, has contributed a 
brief sketch concerning one of the earliest social clubs on the 
North American continent. 
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Valedictory 


By Guy Gundaker 


President of Rotary International 


OUR International President has left only 

a few days of service in his official position. 

He is counting the fast-flying days of his ad- 

ministration for the time to come when he 

returns to the ranks with renewed faith in Rotary 

and a renewed determination to give all that there 

is in him as a worker to the end that understanding, 

good will, and peace may prevail through a world 

fellowship of business and professional men united 
in the Rotary ideal of service. 


Occupying the most exalted office in the gift of 
Rotary for one year has given me viewpoints which 
I never had before and which no other person can 
have save in that office. It is because of that fact 
—and because that viewpoint has given me keener 
perception—an airplane view as it were—of the 
whole of Rotary, that I am concerned to call to the 
attention of my fellow-Rotarians two things which 
perhaps | can say better now than | ever could be- 
fore or will ever have opportunity to do again. These 
two very human inclinations are things regarding 
which your International President has great concern 
lest they be manifest in Rotary. They are, first: 
provincialism; and second: organization politics. 


By provincialism I mean lack of realization on 
the part of the individuals who are Rotarians, and 
the groups of Rotarians who are Rotary clubs, that 
Rotary International is within themselves and not 
something without them. To think of Rotary Inter- 
national and your Rotary club as two separate things 
is wrong. Rotary International is not constituted by 
your President, your Directors, your District Gov- 
ernors who are merely your official representatives 
—who are the governing body and the executives on 
behalf of the united clubs which constitute Rotary 
International. One group of men serves as such rep- 
resentatives for a brief twelve months and then an- 
other group of men takes their places. There is no 
supreme body of Rotary International. A Rotary 
club is subordinate only to all Rotary clubs. If a 
Rotary club must be restrained or must be disci- 
plined it is all the clubs unitedly which are restrain- 
ing or disciplining the one fellow-member club. So 
let us realize that Rotary is a democracy and that 
Rotary International is merely the united Rotary 
clubs of the world. Then we shall realize that what 
one club does, no matter where it is located, affects 
every other club, no matter where it is located, 
and in the spirit of tolerance and world fellowship 
we shall be careful to do only those things in Rotary 


clubs which would be considered proper for a Rotary 
club anywhere in the world to do. 


The other thing which I believe holds possibilities 
of good or evil for the welfare of Rotary is the meth- 
ods use in selecting officers of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 


Nagy Rotarian has a personal responsibility to 
his club and to his fellow-members to make sure 
that he gives his best and most earnest thought to the 


choice of men who will be honored with office. Give 
all candidates the most earnest consideration before 
the election, and then afterwards make sure that 
the officers elected have your finest cooperation. 
And let us carefully keep out of our club elections 
and our nominations for the district governorship and 
particularly the election of the officers at the Inter- 
national convention everything that savors of “‘politi- 
cal campaigning.” Let us not seek office in Rotary 
with promises of patronage, trading votes, ‘‘wire- 
pulling,” etc., all for the purpose of securing an elec- 
tion. ‘ Let us not give ourselves up to the pastime 
of trying to put some one across” just for the pleas- 
ure it may give us or for the control of Rotary 
affairs which we fancy we may have if we put our 
friend into office. Let us not permit our personal 
likes and dislikes to cause us to organize for the pur- 
pose of having the satisfaction of beating some one 
for whom we have a personal dislike. Let us canvass 
the situation thoroughly, seek out the men who are 
living examples of Rotary and who are also notable 
as executives. Having learned of their ability and 
willingness to undertake the service let us go forward 
to our elections with a friendliness radiating in every 
direction which will continue long after the election. 
Let our elections be friendly, chivalrous contests 
between men who respect and admire each other 
and who are respected and admired by all Rotarians. 


_ Provincialism and Politics—if Rotary can keep 
itself right-minded on these two subjects, | have no 
fear for the future of Rotary. 


I am exceedingly grateful that | have had the 
opportunity to serve you as your International Presi- 
dent this year and for that opportunity and for your 
support of the program of my administration with 
Business Methods as its keystone—for all that, and 
for your patience with me and for your loving kind- 
ness to my wife and to me, | thank you most 
sincerely. 
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By Phil Carspecken 


/lustrations by A. Meissner 


E all knew Billy—or thought we did— 
We had talked with him every day, 
And envied his boyish and cheerful mien, 


And his affable, friendly way. 
We fished with him—river and lake and slough— 
And browsed ’neath the summer skies, 
And warmed to the humor, kindly and clean, 
That danced in his laughing eyes. 


We all knew Billy—or thought we did— 
He was seasoned and sound and true; 
We thrilled to the clasp of his friendly hand 
And the gleam in his eyes of biue. 
There were fairer tints in the Autumn woods, 
And an added tang in the air, 
And a greater glory in God’s out-doors, 
If Billy were also there. 
* * * * * * * 


We fished with him once—it was late in fall, 
That season of matchless days, 

When the splendor that lies over woods and skies 
Is seen through a golden haze. 

And the woodland rang with the songs we sang, 
As we circled the silent slough— 

Then headed our boat for his island shack, 

When the sport of the day was through. 


We all knew Billy—each mood and whim— 
Or rather, we thought we did; 

Why, George had known him, and Rube had too, 
When I was a mite of a kid. 

But there in his shack on the wooded isle, 
Where the frogs and the hoot-owls call, 

I found that though meeting him day by day, 
I hadn’t known Billy at all! 


The dishes done, and our pipes aglow, 

We stretched out our weary legs, 
And wallowed deep in the comfort that comes 
From a supper of bacon-and-eggs; 
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And a pine-knot blazed in the roaring stove, 
And the oil-lamp flickered and flared, 
And the air grew dense from our pungent pipes 
While the soul of a MAN was bared! 


For he breezily sketched in his matchless way 
What a picture that man could draw!) 
His boyhood, his life on a western farm, 
And his travels in Arkansas. 
Then, covering the span of a useful life, 
While I listened, entranced and dumb, 
He paused—and in thoughtful and reverent mood 
He talked of the life to come. 


We listened—his ruddy and kindly face 
Seemed to glow through the smoke-filled air, 

And a light that was not of the lamp or fire 
Seemed to dwell on his silvered hair. 

For he treasured a soul that had run Life’s course, 
Unsmirched by its muck or grime, 

And in simple and humble and fervent words, 

He unfolded a Faith sublime. 


He ceased—and we sat in a thoughtful mood, 
And nothing much more was said; 

Then we emptied our pipes, and put out tlie light, 
And three of us piled in bed. 

And three of us rolled in our cozy quilts, 
And smugly reposed at our ease, 

While there by his bedside, dimly revealed, 

Was Billy—dewn on his knees. 


Oh, the hands that were clasped were worn with toil, 
And the head that was bowed was gray, 
And the heart that was lifting its prayer above 
Has slipped a few cogs, they say. 
But the shadows that fell cast a magic spell, 
And somehow it seemed to me 
That the figure I saw in the cabin gloom 
Was a child at its Mother’s knee. 
* * * * + +. * 
We all knew Billy—or thought we did 
We had talked with him every day; 
Joked with him, crossed and re-crossed his path, 
In a business or friendly way. 
But the soul of the man, with its stalwart faith, 
Was wholly outside my ken, 
Till he bared it to me on his bended knee— 
I had never known Billy till then! 
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Some of the Attractive Features of the 


Fifteenth Annual Rotary Convention 
At Toronto, Canada, June 16 to 20 


Classifications—By Harry Bert Craddick, Chair- 








MONDAY EVENING—JUNE 16 
Opening Pageant: Introduction of overseas 
delegations; International Good Will “Tat- 
too” —Grand Stand at Exhibition Grounds. 


TUESDAY MORNING—JUNE 17 


Breakfast Meetings: Outgoing District Gov- 
ernors—Incoming District Governors—Song 
Leaders. 


“Rotary International Day” 


“We Welcome You to Toronto”—By Frank G. 
Littlefield, president Rotary Club of Toronto. 


“We Are Happy to Be in Toronto”—By Thomas 
D. Hunter, Past President, Edinburgh Rotary 
Club. 


“We Are Happy to Be in Toronto”—by Honor- 
able George Fowlds, Special Rotary Commis- 
sioner, Auckland, New Zealand. 


Message from Paul P. Harris, President 
Emeritus, Rotary International, Chicago, Ill. 


Address by President Guy Gundaker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Presentation of General Officers, Officers of Na- 
tional Units, District Governors, Committee 
Chairmen, Special Commissioners, of Rotary 
International. 


Rotary World Wide—By Crawford C. Mc- 
Cullough, Chairman Extension Committee, 
Rotary International, Fort William, Ontario. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


District, Reunion, and other Special Dinner 
Parties. Open Evening—Do as you wish. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING—JUNE 18 


Breakfast 
District Governors. 
lications. 

Meeting of Canadian Delegates in the Gov- 
ment Building to elect 1924-1925 Cana- 
dian Advisory Committee. 


“The Rotary Idea” Day 


Rotary Education—By John R. Williams, 
Chairman, Education Committee, Rotary In- 
ternational, Long Beach, Calif. 


Friendship in Rotary—By E. J. Cattell, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Meetings—Outgoing and Incoming 
Editors of Club Pub- 


man, Classifications Committee, Rotary Inter- 
national, Minneapolis, Minn. 


What is “Business Methods”?—By Raymond 
M. Havens, chairman, Business Methods 
Committee, Rotary International, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Business Is Business—By Merle Thcrpe, editor, 
“The Nation’s Business,” official magazine of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


3usiness Methods and Rotary: 
In North America—By Donald A. Adams, 
Past District Governor, New Haven, Conn. 


In Continental Europe—By Marcel Franck, 
President, The Rotary Club, Paris, France. 


In Latin America—By Dr. Julio Hernandez 
Miyares, Past President, The Rotary Club, 
Santiago de Cuba. 


In the Antipodes—By A. J. Hutchinson, Hon- 
orary Secretary, The Rotary Club, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


In Asia—By Tsunejiro Miyaoka, Past Presi- 
dent, The Rotary Club, Toyko, Japan. 


In the British Isles—By Frank Eastman, Past 
President, The Rotary Club, Perth, Scotland. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Special Assemblies : 


Clubs of less than 50 members—Convenor: 
Carl Faust, Member, Convention Commit- 
tee, Rotary International, Jackson, Miss. 


Clubs of 50 to 150 members—Convenor: R. 
Jeffery Lydiatt, Member, Convention Com- 
mittee, Rotary International, Vancouver, 
3. % 


Clubs of more than 150 members—Convenor: 
George O. Relf, Member, Convention Com- 
mittee, Rotary International, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


District, Reunion, and other Special Dinner 
Parties. 


President’s Ball at Transportation Building on 
Exhibition Grounds. 
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THURSDAY MORNING—JUNE 19 Locating Our Assets—and Liabilities—By 
Breakfast Meeting: Work for Crippled Chil- David ‘ I. — es api Boys Work | 
dren—Edgar F. Allen, Chairman, Elyria, Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Ohio. The Challenge of the Boy and What to Do 
Rotary Business Da About It—By William Lewis Butcher, New 
P y York City. 

President’s Report—By ‘President Guy Gun- The Joy of Service—By Dr. Marion L. Burton, 
daker. President of the University of Michigan, Ann it] 

Secretary’s Report—By Chesley R. Perry, Arbor, Mich. e | 
Secretary, Rotary International, Chicago, III. Urban and Rural Cooperation—By Honorable it] 

? Frank O. Lowden, Former Governor of the 

Treasurer’s Report—By Rufus F. Chapin, State of Illinois, Oregon, III. 
Treasurer, Rotary International, Chicago, III. Report of Election. il 

Progress of Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland , aa 
—By Frank Eastman, President, Rotary In- | : —_—* — | | 
ternational-Association for Great Britain and Reports from Special Assemblies. | 
Ireland, Perth, Scotland. Report from Meeting of Song Leaders. | 

Canadian National Matters—By William J. Report from Meeting of Editors of Club Pub- 
Cairns, Chairman, Canadian Advisory Com- lications. ape 
mittee, Rotary International, Ottawa, Ontario. see acy of Trophies—Attendance, Golf, 

owling 
TARIAN—A Magazine—By Dwight Mar- 3 

Tw ORAM AT 48 Seo ; Installation of Officers. 
vin, Chairman, Advisory Committee on Publi- ——°*""“ : ere 
cations, Troy, N. Y. sig fa ices +p ance mM Canon | 

an fF. Shatiord, Montreal, Canada. 

Testing the Pulse of Rotary—By Frank H. Lamb, ; 

Third Vice-President, Rotary International, FRIDAY EVENING 
Hoquiam, Wash. General Farewell Gathering. 

Surveys and Charters—By Anthony W. Smith, ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM | 
Chairman, Committee on Surveys and Elec- 
tion of Clubs, Rotary International, Pitts- FOR LADIES AND ROTARIANS | 
burgh, Pa. (Evening dress optional at all affairs.) 

What Your Money Does—By Everett W. Hill, MONDAY EVENING—JUNE 16th 
First Vice-President, Rotary International, Poppa Leer. 3, toveente Rtamtions, 

. ernationa ood- 1 attoo, in ron oO sran¢ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Stand on Exhibition Grounds. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON TUESDAY EVENING—JUNE 17th 

Nomination of Officers. “Go-as-you-please Night.” 

i“ coi The following at i hav anged—attend- 

The Trial of the Constitution of Rotary Inter- ao Pape gn mp Da Daly serene —eltene 
national—By Samuel B. Botsford, Chairman, 1, Carnival of Water Sports—Sunnyside Beach 
Constitution and By-Laws Committee, Rotary (a) Grand Parade All Toronto Aquatic Clubs. | 
International, Buffalo, N. Y. (b) Canoe Tilting Contests. 

Presentation of Resolutions—By Harry S. Fish, (c) Single, Double, and War Canoe Races 
Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, Sayre, a potion Crew rel o, 

Pennsylvania. (e Power Boat and eroplane Races. 
. ; 7 ; 2. Moonlight Ride on Lake Ontario Steamer—Danc 

Discussion of, and action upon, resolutions by ing. 
delegates. 3. Attractions at Local Theaters 

THURSDAY EVENING Bc 93 
aw its . ? ; 5. Boxing Bouts at Arena 

District, Reunion, and other Special Dinner ¢§ Community Dance. 

Parties. ; WEDNESDAY EVENING—JUNE 18th | 

Pageant Chorus at Coliseum. President’s Ball in Convention Hall. iy} 

FRIDAY MORNING—JUNE 20 THURSDAY EVENING—JUNE 19th 
Club Activities Day Pageant Chorus—2,200 voices at Coliseum 

> : FRIDAY EVENING—JUNE 20th 

E , 

LE Cmepes he C ° By F I General Farewell Gathering. 
otary Service in the Community—by frank , 

L. Mulholland, Past President, Rotary Inter- ADDED ATTRACTIONS 
national, Toledo, Ohio. Each day from 4:30 to 6:00 p. m. some typically 
é British sport will be staged at the Exhibition 

The Boy—A Community’s Greatest Asset—By Grounds: 

Hart I. Seely, Chairman, Committee on Boys (a) Lacrosse. (b) Soccer. (c) Cricket. (d) Bowl- 
Work, Rotary International, Waverly, N. Y. ing on the Green. 
or en nan an eee A 
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Some Conceptions of a New 
Civilization 
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Will broadcasted power and other predicted 
radio discoveries usher in a new era? 


By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


HE significance of our civiliza- 

tion—that civilization which 

had its inception in the first 

power-driven machine—is not 
yet fully apparent to most of those who 
are helping to perfect it. 

There have been civilizations before 
ours, many of them, far exceeding our 
own in some ways, surviving now only 
in treasured fragments, or in the minds 


of men. 
Is ovr own civilization doomed to fol- 


others may have the leisure for culture. 
Consider the Golden Age of Greece. 
No living man could out-think Socrates. 
No living sculptor could improve the 
work of Pheidias. No living architect 
could add a line to the conceptions of 
Pericles who crowded the Acropolis with 
petrified Harmony. The culture of an- 
cient Athens, along lines artistic and 
philosophical at least, far exceeded that 
of the United States of America today. 

Athens had no power-driven machines, 


slaves were cheap and clever. The cul- 
ture of Athens depended upon slavery. 
Thirty millions labored ceaselessly that 
a million citizens might have leisure and. 
out of the million, a handful might turn 
the raw quartz of leisure into the gleam- 
ing gold of culture with which to create 
the Golden Age of Greece. 

The million could admire the sculpture 
of a Praxiteles; they could listen to the 
ratiocination of a Socrates; they could 
admire the architectural triumphs of a 


low in their footsteps, from darkness to 


a peak and from the peak 
into the precipice? 

There is good reason 
to believe the contrary. 

There is, indeed little 
in common between our 
civilization and all of 
those which preceded it 
and passed away. 

They were all founded 
upon a faliacy. To the 
limits of that fallacy 
they could grow, and 
then they had to fall. 
What was the fallacy? 

Is it not true that civ- 
ilization must be for all, 
not for a favored few? 
One cultured mind in a 
thousand does not consti- 
tute a true state of civil- 
ization. 

If civilization consists 
in culture, nothing short 
of one thousand cul- 
tured minds in every 
thousand will be needed 
before that civilization 
can claim to have 
reached its goal. 

The cultured civiliza- 
tions of the ancient world 
could never come any- 
where near that goal. 

Culture demands lei- 
sure, but leisure can 
come only when physical 
necessities are assured. 
Culture demands more 
than mere food and shel- 
ter—it must have the 
costly instruments of 
Art, and men must make 
these with the toil of 
their hands. 

Men must Jabor, too, 
at uncultured tasks that 


it is true. She needed none, since . 








How Long Do We Live? 


HE Psalmist estimated average length of life at three-score 

years and ten, and the actuary has qualified the estimate for 
all conditions of men. Yet all answers need revision if we would 
know how long men live, rather than how long they exist. 

For the finest part of life is the balance remaining when we 
subtract time spent in providing for physical necessities from the 
whole of our existence. Yet even in this sense we live much 
longer than our ancestors, since despite our enhanced standard 
of living, we have, through industrial and mechanical progress, 
advanced our production much more swiftly than our consump- 
tion so far as actual necessities are concerned. Probably our 
grandchildren will only devote four hours or less to securing the 
necessities of life. What will they do with their leisure? 

In his answer to that question, Charles Henry Mackintosh 
points out that our progress is based on inventions and discoveries 
which shorten the work day and give more time for leisure—or as 
the author puts it, more time for living. Earlier civilizations, he 
says, failed because leisure time was only made possible for a 
few, and the masses were obliged to toil that these few might 
achieve a high degree of civilization. He believes that our pres- 
ent civilization will last because we are able to secure leisure 
for all through our ability to harness and make available to all 
the Titanic forces of Nature. 

The great discoveries which are making this possible are 
peculiar in that they are essentially difficult—even practically 
impossible—of monopoly. Now Rotarian Mackintosh foresees 
the time when in addition to the time-saving afforded by the 
internal combustion engine, electricity, aeroplanes, moving- 
pictures, ete., we shall be able to further economize time by 
broadcasting power as we now broadcast music. When this is 
done, he believes, posterity will have the leisure for that real, 
enduring, civilization, which past generations have dreamed of. 
For leisure is not culture in itself, though it is essential to cul- 
ture. 

Knowing that you have more leisure than had your ances- 
tors, knowing that probably your grandchildren will have more 
than you, do you believe that future generations will achieve a 
real civilization? Do you agree that they will live to a greater 
extent than we are living today? 








Pericles—they might even have become 


cultured themselves if 
the gods had given them 
time. 

The gods gave them 
Xerxes and, even- 
tually, Rome. Perhaps 
the gods were thinking 
of the other thirty mil- 
lions who must forever 
labor that the one million 
might have leisure in 
which to acquire their 
culture. 


THER civilizations 

preceded and _ fol- 
lowed that of Athens; 
but all were dependent 
upon slavery of the many 
so that the few might 
have leisure to live. All 
failed. Some material 
residue of their culture 
remains, and much of our 
mental substance is de- 
rived from them. 

But, as distinct civil- 
izations, they have cer- 
tainly failed because they 
no longer exist 4s 
entities. They were 
not perfect when 
they failed, because none 
of them was finished, and 
now none of them eve! 
can be finished. | he) 
could never have beet 
finished, because they de- 
pended upon the resig 
nation of all rights and 
opportunities for culture 
by the majority who made 
up each civilization. 

At their highest points 
perhaps one in thirt) 
might have been a ul- 
tured individual, ab’: 
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d and to express the good, the 
true the beautiful. 

\cci nt of ancestral wealth rather 
ividual fitness would determine 


unders 


than 
ae mnel of the favored few. Most 
of ther mightiest potential intellects 
would be born to die undeveloped, for 
even a seed must be given favoring con- 
ditions before it can grow. 
Is it possible to conceive of a civiliza- 
tion in which every individual will have 
an equal opportunity to acquire culture? 


Not while the labor of living demands 
so great a share of life. 

Art is an exacting mistress. She is 
not one who will accept the service of 
spare hours. She demands as much as 
she gives. 

So long as it takes the greater part of 
every day to produce the material neces- 
sities of living, leisure for full culture 
is obtainable only at the cost of the 
denial to others of leisure for culture. 
Someone must support each one who 
lives for art. 

In this plain fact, we find the full 
significance of the new and special type 
of civilization upon which we, in the 
United States, are now engaged and have 
been engaged for a little over a century. 


W" are not dn artistic people. We 
are not truly cultured, in the higher 
significance of the word, and we may be 
proud that we are not, for what we are 
doing is a far finer thing than any civili- 
zation ever has attempted before. 

True, but few of us realize the ex- 
tent of the sacrifice we are making. We 
ire reasonably content with our mechani- 
cal minds, our mathematical music, and 
our geometrical pictures and sculpture. 

3ut, in fact, we have deliberately re- 
signed the struggle to create a cultured 
aristocracy, in order to devote all our 
efforts—to what ?—to reducing the mere 
mechanics of living to mechanical means. 

Ours is the mechanical age. So far, 
ours is a mechanical civilization. There 
are those who say it with a sneer, con- 
trasting our culture with that of Athens. 
There are those who say it with a smile, 
contrasting the mechanical poverty of 
\thens with our own comparative wealth. 
Roth overlook the main point, because 


OME in, with open mind 

And leave yourself behind, 
Your fame, or reputation, 
Your hope and expectation, 
Your pose and your pretence, 


Your fear to give offence 
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they do not look far enough ahead, link- 
ing tendencies together and seeing where 
they lead. 

The time will come, if we continue as 
we are going—and every year sees our 
pace accelerated—when the mechanics of 
living will practically all be taken over 
by automatic machines producing and ap- 
plying their own power under self-con- 
trol. When that time comes, there will 
be little to do with life except to live. 
Instead of demanding eight hours or ten 
to earn a living, a few odd spare minutes 
may well suffice. The rest of every day 
may be devoted to doing what is most 
desired. 

Will men fall utterly idle then? Per- 
haps they would, if the peak of our me- 
chanical civilization could be attained in 
a few years. Comparatively few men 
have yet developed the habit of industry 
to a point where they can employ leisure 
profitably. 

The South Sea Islander had leisure. 
His living grew on the trees above him. 
But there was so little he could do with 
his leisure because he had so little brain 
with which to do it. 

We must all breed brains before we 
shall all be fit for leisure, and the only 
way to breed brains is the way 
we are now following, under the lash 
of competition. 

Mention of our system of competition 
as the true urge to industry, arouses the 
inevitable question as to whether all our 
machine-making will ever lead to uni- 
versal leisure. 

Will not the few of keener intellect— 
and probably there will always be in- 
equalities in types of intellects—com- 
mand the machines and enslave their fel- 
lows in fact if not in name? 

There is a significant ray of light ap- 
pearing above the skyline of our inven- 
tiveness at this moment. The name we 
have given to it is Radio. 

Not so long ago, the phonograph was 
made an article of our usual competitive 
commerce. There were many different 
makes, and each manufacturer competed 
with all the others for his share of sales 
of machines and which was more 
important because continuous . . . of 
records. 


INVITATION TO ROTARY 


Il 


Came radio, and the great artists who 
had made records yielded to the inevita- 
ble temptation to broadcast their art. 

Radio has not killed the phonograph, 
of course, but it is the first of the great 
modern inventions which, by its very 
nature, cannot successfully be merchan- 
dised. 


NYONE, with an apparatus costing 

but a few dollars, can reach up into 
the ether and take what he wants of the 
music and philosophy floated freely in 
the air. 

Science, for the first time perhaps, has 
achieved her ideal of creating something 
which cannot be commercialized and con- 
trolled, but is at the common service of 
humanity. 

An idle thing? But already they are 
forecasting the broadcasting of power in 
the same way. 

Conceive it done 
of course, within a few years . . . and 
what is the situation? 

No great corporation could afford to 
build and maintain costly power-lines if 
it were possible to dispense with them 
entirely. Certainly the fact that anyone 
could borrow broadcasted power would 
not offset the enormous savings from the 
elimination of such physical means of 


as it will be, 


transmission. 

Already we conceive of power free as 
air, emerging above the horizon of prob- 
ability as a direct product of the inevita- 
ble tendency of our present form of 
civilization, which seems likely to com- 
pel us to abandon competition just about 
the time when we no longer need it as an 
incentive to action and to mental energy! 

The great significance of our civiliza- 
tion, and the real reason for believing 
that it may be permanent, then, consists 
in the fact that it tends inevitably to- 
wards the democratization of intelligent 
leisure, which leads no less inevitably 
towards universal culture. 

The great civilizations of the past were 
destroyed by those they failed to raise 
to their own levels. 

It seems possible that the present at- 
tempt in which we are playing our parts, 
may lead to a common level of cultured 
leisure upon which there will be no in- 
centive to destruction. 


Forget you're anybody, 

The King or Lord Tom Noddy 
Before the Throne of Grace 
Your rarest metal’s base. 
Forget yourself, forsooth, 


Come in and seek the Truth 


Anonymous. 
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HE quar- 
terly meet- 
ing of the 


board of di- 
rectors of the S. T. 
Delafield Manu fac- 
turing Company was 
in session. 
Roberts, the new 
vice-president, re- 
cently brought in 
from the outside to 
take the opening left 
by the accession of 
John Lane to the pres- 
idency, held the floor. 
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Roberts was urging 
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vem “Progress .. .” he 
one sneered. “The chief 

TN et executive of a company 
must be progressive jp 
his views.” 


Sam sitting 
there in that chair, 
dominating the direc- 
tors, snow-white hair 
crisp with vitality, 
blue eyes sparkling 

. and now, only 
himself to carry on 
Sam Delafield’s plans 
for his beloved com- 
pany. 

Roberts ended his 
talk, subsiding into 
his seat. 

John Lane rose, 
aware of the barely 
veiled dislike and hos- 








upon the directors the 
desirability of extend- 
ing the company’s field of manufacture. 

His voice ran on smoothly, producing 
glib arguments: 

“... huge profits... big turnover 
. make ourselves a power in the auto- 
motive field...” 

John Lane, at the head of the long, 
narrow table, leaned back with a sigh. 

The directors were solidly with Rob- 
erts, no doubt about that. Greed, that 
factor of strongest influence, was fight- 
ing on his side. 

An orator, Roberts, a spellbinder using 
his personal magnetism to achieve his 
own ends. . 

Did Roberts really have the ability 
credited to him by the directors? Or 
was it merely a glamour he managed to 
cast over himself—a skillfully created 
effect ? 

Whatever the cause, the board of di- 
rectors were solidly with him on the 
present issue. 

Sighing again, John Lane allowed his 
eyes to travel up and down the faces on 
either side of the table. 

Meredith, head of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company. Preston, legal adviser 


for the company, Burley, head of a local 


Control 


By JAY GELZER 
Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


Trent, head of a local 
Powerful names, power- 


rubber concern. 
steel foundry. 
ful men... 

His eyes skipped quickly over the re- 
maining three or four. Sam Delafield, 
former president and founder of the 
company, had always had the gift of sur- 
rounding himself with men of achieved 
records. 


Smiling involuntarily, John Lane re- 
flected upon the ease with which Sam 
Delafield would have silenced Roberts 
and disposed of the issue under consid- 
eration. Sam Delafield had ever been 
on the conservative side, and the pro- 
posed venture was scarcely that. 


" 


“Steady increase; safe profits 

It had been Sam Delafield’s maxim. 

Down at the foot of the long table, 
Sam Delafield’s empty chair faced him, 
exerting a poignant appeal. 


tility of the directors. 
They were courte- 
ously attentive, but only too evidently 
with minds closed against argument. 

“This proposed departure is scarcely 
in accord with the conservative policy 
which has determined the success of our 
company,” he began earnestly. “It is, 
moreover, not in line with the dictated 
policy of the founder of this business, 
our late president, Sam Delafield.” 


Roberts interrupted. 

“Delafield’s dead,” he pointed out cal- 
lously. “And times change. We have 
a duty to our stockholders.” 

“Security is our first obligation to ou! 
stockholders!” disputed John Lan 

His eyes met Roberts’. A flash o! an 
mosity passed between the two mer. 
Roberts sat down again. 

“The idea, I understand...” cot 
tinued John Lane, “... is to Jet the 
company engage in the manufacture 0! 
equipment for automobiles. There 's, ° 
course, a large volume of business 1 
this field if we can secure our share 0! 
it. But in order to handle it, the tieup 
of an immense amount of money would 
be required, and I need hardly point out 
that our company is not financed «pon 2 
basis calculated to take care of p: duc: 
tion in such volume.” 

Meredith, a tall, blonde man, cur ously 
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blank © expression, raised a protesting 

hand. 
“Tl are ways and means of obtain- 


ing finances, Mr. Lane.” 

“\s edly,” agreed John Lane, “but 
we would be faced with the choice of 
either expanding our capitalization, 
which | do not feel is desirable or of 
operating upon borrowed capital.” 

He aused briefly, hesitating. 

“Personally I do not feel that the pol- 
icy which has made an unqualified suc- 
cess 01 the Delafield Company should 
pe abandoned,” he added firmly. 


Cc | FAX, treasurer of the company, 
entered the discussion. 

“There is the Delafield stock,” he sug- 
gested. “It was to be used in the event 
of an emergency in which the company 
needed money.” 

John Lane controlled his rising anger 


with an effort. 


“There is the Delafield stock,” he as- 
sented, “left by Sam Delafield as an 
asset to the company in the event of 
need. But this is not an emergency. It 
ic a matter of choice whether we engage 
in this new departure or not. For my- 
self, | cast my vote against it. An im- 
mense volume of business emanating 
from a single source is not dependable. 
In the event of its being shut off by 
cancellation, it spells disaster.” 


“Business ... is always a matter of 
speculation,” challenged Roberts, his 
color rising. 

John Lane caught up the challenge. 


“Not true! We’ve made our success 
selling small motors, transformers, and 
generators, a success any firm could be 
proud of. As it stands, we are a pre- 
ierred investment, with a waiting list 
for such small blocks of stock as become 
available. We absolutely know that from 
year to year we can count upon a con- 
servative volume of replacement orders 
in addition to what new business comes 
in. Our business is built upon that cer- 
tainty !” 

And then, his glance passing from 
face to face, he became aware of the 
futility of his arguments. The directors 
were barely listening, their fancy em- 
ployed more interestingly with the imag- 
ination-stirring phrases tossed to them 
by Roberts. 


” 


“Huge profits . . . big turnover .. . 

Roberts played his trump card. 

He rose, tall, impressive, towering 
above John Lane. 

“I beg to inform you... ” he paused 
‘o heighten the force of his announce- 
ment, ... that I am empowered to of- 
ler the Delafield Company the Burling- 
ham business.” 

The... Burlingham business! 

Jolin Lane gasped, allowed himself to 
lide Cown into his chair. 

The Burlingham contract ... he saw 
realiz:'ion creep into the dazzled eyes 
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of the board of directors; saw naked 
greed flame up into determination. 


“You mean that you've actually the 
refusal of their business?” 


That was Preston, talking in a high, 
excited tone. 


Roberts nodded, enjoying his moment 
of triumph to the utmost. 


An excited babble burst forth. The di- 
rectors left their chairs, gathering in a 
group around Roberts. 


John Lane, sitting alone at the table, 
again raised his voice in protest. 


“We're not qualified to take care of 
their production,” he persisted. “We 
haven’t the funds necessary to finance 
this contract, and it would mean shoving 
our regular output aside to make room 
for it.” 


Roberts snapped his fingers loudly, the 
sound almost startling in the sudden still- 
ness of the room. 


“Progress ... he sneered. “The 
chief executive of a company must be 
progressive in his view.” 


There was a silence then, a silence 
full of meaning, during which the direct- 
ors, all eight of them, looked from Rob- 
erts to John Lane. 


The comparison was not in favor of 
John Lane. Roberts was an aggressive, 
picturesque figure of a man. Himself 
—well, John Lane reflected forlornly 
—Sam Delafield had always insisted he 
had the qualifications of a leader, but it 
was evident that the board of directors 
failed to agree with Sam. He could 
almost vision, with their eyes, the presi- 
dency removed from his own shoulders 
and laid upon Roberts’. 

“That stock belonging to Delafield 

” suggested Roberts. “Isn’t it pos- 
sible Delafield foresaw just such an 
emergency and left it for the purpose?” 

“Sam Delafield never meant that stock 
to be used except in dire emergency,” 
protested John Lane. “That stock car- 
ries control of the Delafield Company.” 


” 


SWIFT something radiated from 
Meredith to Colfax and Roberts. 

“If we need more buildings, build 
them,” said Roberts magnificently. “If 
we need more money, get it!” 

His forcefulness impressed the direct- 
ors. A murmur of agreement arose. 

“The wording of the trust created by 
Sam Delafield is clear,” contributed 
Meredith negligently. “The stock was 
left to be used in the event of emer- 
gency for the purpose of procuring 
funds, and is to be turned over at the 
request of the board of directors. The 
Commonwealth Trust Company is acting 
as trustee in the matter.” 

He paused, letting his words sink in. 

“Our bank will be pleased to let the 
Delafield Company have the money nec- 
essary to handle the Burlingham busi- 
ness on condition that this block of stock 
is deposited as security,” he finished 
smoothly. 
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Something . . . queer about that, John 
Lane’s numbed brain warned him. And 
again he made futile protest. 


“It hardly seems necessary for the 
Delafield Company to deposit this stock 
as collateral,” he disputed. “If we re- 
quire a loan from the bank, our financial 
statement is Al, our assets tangible and 
unburdened. We are entitled to the loan 
without security.” 


Meredith spread his hands in a gesture 
of regret. 


“The financial outlook in general is 
bad just at present,” he explained. 
“There is a scarcity of money. Unusual 
conditions create unusual stipulations.” 


“But—” insisted John Lane. 
Colfax cut in briskly. 


“With the financial statement of our 
company what it is, Mr. Lane, we take 
no risk in depositing the Delafield stock 
as collateral if Mr. Meredith makes that 
condition. We are not proposing to sell 
the stock. I move we except Mr. Mere- 
dith’s offer.” 


OHN LANE left the meeting with the 

feeling that Sam Delafield had been 
betrayed, that he himself had, in some 
manner, assisted in that betrayai. 


“But what could I do?” he argued 
unhappily. “I was in the minority— 
what could I have done?” 


He carried the question out into the 
factory grounds with him, stopping at 
the entrance of one of the factory build- 
ings to ponder further upon it. 

The large room just ahead had white- 
painted walls and the women winding 
armatures wore white uniforms provided 
by the company. - When that room had 
first been completed, a commercial pub- 
lication had sent out and photographed 
it for its readers as the latest in factory 
equipment. Sam Delafield had been im- 
mensely pleased at this tribute to his 
desire for all that was best for his em- 


ployees. 

“Money’s no good unless it’s intelli- 
gently used...” he could hear Sam 
talking in his big voice. “I’ve more 


than I need; what shall I do with it? 
I could, I suppose, give it away. But I 
think it’s better to create something with 
it which will give many people the op- 
portunity of bettering themselves. Prac- 
tical charity ... only you can’t call it 
charity! A sort of putting my resources 
at the disposal of those who’ve none of 
their own. And that’s fair enough. A 
good steward renders a just accounting, 
you RBOW Es wos 

Looking into the white-painted room, 
John Lane wondered if the workers were 
contented, if the advantages secured for 
them meant anything in the way of 
added comfort or satisfaction. One 
never knew . . 

His presence, he perceived, was em- 
barrassing. The nearest operators were 
self-conscious, either speeding up their 
work or ostentatiously slowing it down, 
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“Sam Delafield’s dead,” said a surprisingly thin and brittle voice, gone flat of 
ancient harpsichord. 


her 


A dark-haired, pretty girl, piquant in 
uniform, laughed shrilly, catching his 
eye. 

The foreman came bustling up. 

“Something you want, sir?” 

“Nothing. I just 
ment.” 

The man 
evidently wanting him to go. 

Rather wistfully John Lane wished he 
could make these people feel his friend 
liness, could in way establish a 
common meeting ground. 

But it didn’t seem possible. He 
the president, they were his employees, 
a wall as high as the sky reared itself 
between them. Or was that it? They 
had loved Sam Delafield, with his chuck- 


In a mo 


ste ypped 


waited, respectful, but quite 


some 


Was 


ling laugh and genial ways. And there 
was Roberts, ie was most successful in 


establishing personal contacts. Roberts 
could clap a foreman on the back, relate 
a snatch of humorous story, and depart 
leaving a ripple of good fellowship be 
hind him 

He envied Roberts that quality, being 
a shy, inarticulate sort of man himself. 
Only Sam Delafield, and Mona, his wife, 
had been able to get beyond that. Queer, 
that Roberts should have this happy fac- 
ulty of making friends, when his sole 
interest in people layin the possibil- 
ity of using them to his own advantage! 


“That was a cheap trick!” 


Realizing that the foreman was becom- 
ing restless, John Lane turned away with 
a gesture of dismissal. 

Outside, trucks were moving back and 
forth rapidly from the shipping depart- 
ment. Upon a spur of track entering 
the factory grounds, a freight engine 
stood and panted its impatience to be 
away. 

J' )HN LANE stood an idle moment re- 

garding the hum of activity surround- 
ing him. All this outgrowth from an ob- 
scure inception in a dusty loft down- 
town! 

Smiling, he remembered the first crude 
factory equipment and the meager hand- 
ful of employees. Sam Delafield, already 
white headed; Colfax, then in his early 
thirties; Webber, the inventor; himself, 
just out of college, the ink scarcely dry 
upon his diploma, nothing to offer but 
his eagerness, his enthusiasm, and his 
loyalty—the four of them together had 
put the company over. 

Sam Delafield had liked him. 

“I like you, John... he explained, 
“because you've that rarest of all quali- 
ties, a sense of vision. More than that, 
you've a sense of obligation toward your 
fellow-man, a willingness to let the other 
fellow have a finger in the pie. Stick to 
it, boy! Always remember that in build- 


timbre like the strings of an 


ing up the other fellow, you are lifting 
yourself up along with him!” 

Sam Delafield’s own recipe for suc 
cess . 

John Lane swallowed sharply, awaré 
of a sudden keen loneliness. ‘Things 
hadn’t been the same since old Sam 
passed on. That would be the way 0! 
putting it; you couldn’t, somehow, think 
of it any other way. Somewhere, wit! 
his white-crowned head held high, Sam 
Delafield was making success possibi 
for countless others. 

“I’m fitting you to carry on 1 
place, John,” he could hear Sam | 
field saying it. “Colfax, now, he'll 
down all I’ve striven to build, if he g 
the chance. He’s for himself, first 
and always!” 


s 


Sighing, his keen eyes had probed the 
future prophetically. 

“There'll be a time, John, whe: 
and Colfax will fight for control 
company. And when that time « 
if it’s permitted, I'll help from whe 
I am. Because I won’t be wantin: 
OE <4 

A whistle blew. The office worker 
began to stream out of the office ull 
ing in the distance. Lunch time 

John Lane moved on, his thought 
very busy. (Continued on page 5/ 
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Just Open the Door—to June! 


By J. B. MACKENZIE 


Etchings by Gatchell & Manning Studios, Philadelphia 


OME sit on the hair-cloth sofa awhile, or shall we go 
c out on the piazza and rest in the roomy old rocking 
chairs? And bring out the plush-covered, gold-clasped 
family album—no, not our family; yours, if you please. For 
June is a lazy month, and we’re “knee-deep in June,” as the 
greatest American poet phrased it. 





The first locusts are shrilling in the tree tops, and tonight 
the June bugs will be circling round the street lights. The 
bumblebees are bumbling midst the clover, and the cherries, 
warm in the sun, slide down your gullet in a soul-satisying 
way. 

And with the album in our laps, while the old folks 
look on, may we address you as “gentle reader,” in the time- 


honored way, and trust you'll be truly gentle with us? For 
it’s June. 

Remember that day the circus came to town and you 
didn’t go? Forgotten just why. Maybe salt in the preacher's 
coffee, or something else; doesn’t matter. 


You were sent off to hoe corn in the far lot, but instead 
roosted on the fence in the shade of the old pasture tree, 
while the cows chewed their cud below you. 


And you nibbled the end of a timothy top, first viciously, 
then more ruminatively, in that hot, cynical rebellion only 
possible in youth, but tempered, too, by youth’s greatest safe- 
guard—a good digestion. So you wriggled your toes and ex- 
pectorated reflectively at the nearest uncomplaining cow, while 
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you builded a new heaven and a new earth, for the evening 
and the morning were of June. 


It’s a pretty good thing to go back to that day, today, 
and roost beside yourself and near the cows, chewing the cud. 


And the old swimming hole near the Lime Kiln! With 
its excellent mud banks that widened out into a lily pond 
below, where foolish females would come and gather lilies at 
most uncalled-for moments. 


The sheer delight of the sliding water, unobstructed by 
garment. The mild excitement of an occasional bloodsucker. 
The clatter of the crested kingfisher. 


And the hasty exodus as the farmer’s form appeared in 
the distance. You firmly believed his daughters reveled in 
spy-glasses and spurred him unwillingly on, for he always 
came late in the afternoon. 


A bag of fig-newtons and a can of sardines from the 
cross-roads store, with a few carrots from a nearby field. 


Why should parents be so fussy about promptness at the sup- 
per table! 


Spite of buzzing horseflies and lesser human annoyances, 
you thought it was a pretty good old world—in June. 


And remember the kitchen? In those days there was no 
such word as “kitchenette.” For good food was a religion 
and the greatest preachers and exponents of its gospel were 
rightly famed, and had proper temples to perform their rites. 


Of course, no trousered man hung around the kitchen un- 
less he stepped in for a drink of water or happened through 
it on his way in or out doors. 


. The pink froth of preserving strawberries and cherries. 
The diminutive cakes that traveled along with the big one 
destined for the “sociable.” And the other countless palatable 
“vittles” that poured from that horn of plenty. They’d be 
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worth their weight in gold to Fred at the Bellevue or Sylvia 
at the Ritz. 


Any time of the year was good hunting—in the kitchen 
But in the afternoon it was 


od to roost, knees under chin, 
on the cellar door just under the kitchen window—in June. 


There are times and there are seasons. For our part, we 


couldn’t see why Sister Nell hadn’t had it over with long ago. 


But she and Mother held out for June, though it seemed a 
funny month to smell the moth balls on Dad’s coat. 


So the dressmaker was out at the house, for months it 
seemed. And then a couple of rehearsals. 


Shoes had to be 

polished, even if it wasn’t Sunday, faces scrubbed, hair slicked 

down—and all for fifteen minutes; then they drove away, 

amid smiles and tears! Why must women cry at weddings? 

But there were plenty of good things to eat. And Dad 

and Mother wandered off by themselves afterward, so it was 
a pretty successful day, after all. 


We've heard that hares go crazy in March; dogs go crazy 
in August. Probably folks go crazy—in June. 

And now let’s shut up the album. For probably even 
King Arthur longed for the good old days. And June is prob- 
ably the same today as when Mr. Neanderthal peered out of 
his cave. 


Do you enjoy it as much as the urchin that drops your 
lick? 


bag for a few minutes to knock down an apple with your nib- 
If not, the trouble isn’t with June. 


You know Juno was the Queen of the Gods; but she’s as 
jealous today as ever she was, and equally good to her votaries. 
So let’s forget the dictating machine—so well named— 
even the score and the number of miles per gallon. For there’s 
something priceless on the threshold. 

to June. 


Just open the door— 
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“What’s the Use?” 


—was asked of a merchant, a lawyer, 
and a preacher. Read what they said 


SHALt ask you to go with me on 
my rounds as I interview certain 
men. about life’s problem, and let 
you write your own editorial on life 
after you have listened to the interviews. 
I am going to ask personal questions 
in a personal way, in order that I may 
lay the foundation for future writings 
rather than for immediate use. I shall 
furthermore promise not to publish these 
interviews; and since a newspaper man’s 
word is always good, I shall receive much 
confidential information; and since I will 
be your guide during this assignment, I 
shall expect you to listen and to say 
nothing. 
I am interested in the successful man. 
I want to know his secret and transmit 
it. More than that, I am interested only 
in the most successful men, those who 
stand out prominently in your commu- 
nity. For I am now speaking of “Home 
Town,” your town and my town. It 
may be big, or it may be little, it may 
be prosperous or it may be in the dumps, 





By MARTIN ZIELONKA 


the use?’ and then proceed to write out 
his answer. 

Let us call on Bill first. Bill is a suc- 
cessful retail merchant, the most  suc- 
cessful man in his line. I have learned 
that he came to town as a young man; 
that he got a job—for that is what it 
was, not a position—in a small store 
and then gradually worked his way up 
until he had become the leader of his 
line. He has a reputation for honesty, 
candor, truthfulness; his word is as 
good as his bond. He has remained true 
to his friends; increasing wealth and iin- 
fluence have not changed him. He is 
“Bill” to his old friends and he is “Bill” 
to every man and boy in town when they 
talk about him and he is not present. 
Everyone says that Bill is a good citizen. 
Surely he has some story of interest. 

In the first place, I am struck by the 
simplicity of the man. There is no show 
about him. I need not send in my card. 
I am told he is sitting at a certain desk 
and I walk over to that desk. It is cov- 


ered with work awaiting his attention 
but he is not busy. He greets me an 
makes me feel at home. . . We gj 
down to chat as if I were the only per- 
son in the world. I recall the Rotary 
luncheon and some of the witty thing, 
that had been said, and then I say, “Bill, 
you are a successful man, you have 
worked your way up to leadership iy 
‘Home Town.’ You are respected ani 
honored. You are consulted upon every 
problem, and your advice is considere( 
valuable and sane. Tell me one thing, 
has the struggle been worth while, or 
have you stopped at various stages o! 
your advance, felt the uselessness of al! 
your endeavor and then asked yourseli 
‘Oh, what’s the use?’ I want you t 
be honest with me because I want t 
transmit your advice to young men whi 
are just starting in life and who tell me 
they often get into the “dumps.” 

It is difficult to get him to talk about 
himself. One can see, flitting throug! 
his mind, the story of a hard struggle 


but itisnevertheless 
“Home Town” and it al- 
ways brags of its success- 
ful men. And if I were to 
seek these, I would drop in 
on the day that Rotary 
meets, or one of the other 
Service Clubs, or a Com- 
munity organization like 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
and I would go down to the 
place where the weekly 
luncheon or monthly meet- 
ing is held and I would 
pay for my luncheon, in- 
troduce myself to my table 
companions, and then 
watch carefully everything 
that goes on. I would note 
the officers and their con- 
duct of club affairs, and | 
would note the speakers 
and the discussions of live 
topics, I would note the 
quiet men, whose faces 
shine with enthusiasm and 
knowledge but who seem 
too diffident to speak out; 
and after noting all these 
things, I would inquire the 
names of three or four 
men, their business ad- 
dresses, and jotting these 
down, start out on my in- 
terviews. I would go to 


each one and ask him a 
single question. 


“What’s 








Did It Ever Happen to Y ou ? 


i most men there comes, sooner or later, a period when they 

pause and wonder if the struggle for success is really worth 
while? Are the cherished ideals worth pursuing in a world where 
material possessions count for so much? If you have ever found 
oceasion to ask yourself “What’s the use?” you will appreciate 
this discussion by Martin Zielonka. 

He tells you how he interviewed three of the most successful 
men in Hometown, and secured from each a concise statement of 
a philosophy of life. From the merchant he learned that “Happi- 
ness is service and clean living and clear thinking and selfforget- 
fulness and self-respect.” From the lawyer he learned that “De- 
mocracy must be taught to behave itself decently.” From the 
preacher he learned that we “must have enough religion to make 
us love each other.” All three men had stated much the same 
thing in different words. 

“You know such successful men in your home town,” the au- 
thor concludes, “You will find them where I found them, in the 
Rotary Club, and in many other organizations, meeting each week, 
calling each other by their first names, learning to know each other 
and realizing that you can not hate any man whom you know. .. . 
To spread this fellowship is your work and my work. Our 
organization places a double duty upon us. We represent our 
classification, and if we can spread this fellowship idea throughout 
the craft that we represent, then there will always be men who 
will meet the question of the pessimist, ‘Oh, what’s the use?’ with 
living examples of men who have found the struggle worth while 
and have come out of the mire with a deeper love for their fellow 
men, with a more honorable service to all God’s creatures and 
with a conviction born in the school of hard knocks that ‘God’s in 
His heaven, all’s well here on earth.’ ” 








that has left its mark and 
which it is not pleasant t 
recall. At first he refuses 
but I will not take “no 
for an answer. I again 
refer to the Rotary lunch- 
eon and tell him that since 
service is the keynote 0! 
Rotary, I am presenting 
to him a real opportunity 
for service to struggling 
young men. This argu- 
ment lands him. He lights 
his cigar and gives me 
the following story: 


ssTIFE,” he begins, ° 

a struggle. Fac! 
man must look out for him 
self. My father impressed 
that upon me, but he als 
impressed another lesson 
the man who only look: 
out for himself and doe: 
not fight fair, will neve 
amount to anything. | 100 
these lessons with me whe! 
I came to town and got 1!) 
first job. I always trie 
to give my employer: 
square deal. I[ neve! 
worked by the cloc! but / 
always had my eye on ti 
job above me. There wer 
many times when | i! 
that I had not rec: ved 3 


” 


square deal, when [ did 
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June 


ask » self; ‘Oh, what’s the use?’ and, 
felt most depressed, the picture of 


when 
my fa .er came to me and I heard his 
yoice .dmonishing me to be steadfast 


and | came out of the gloom each time 
with « firmer determination that it was 
wort! while. 

“Tiere came the time when*.J first 
went into business. I had a .very.-small 
ore. My expenses seemed to grow 
quicker than-my receipts. I had reduced - 
my siandard of living and yet it seemed 
as if | could not make both ends meet. 
Then it was that I was first tempted. 
I areued that I had a right to a decent 
living under decent surroundings. I was 
not getting that. I argued that I had a 
right to a normal, happy life (I had then 
found the one girl in all the world and 
I was anxious to make her my wife). 
The temptation was great to forget my 
father’s advice. I thought it over. It 
was easy to tell my creditors I could not 
pay in full and ask for a settlement that 
would give me a new lease of life. I 
thought of a great number of men who 
had done this and who had not lost 
their position in the community. I even 
talked over the matter with the girl, but 
received her encouragement to follow 
my father’s advice. I no longer asked 
myself, ‘What’s the use?’ but I had a 
new vision of life and duty. I gave 
up the furnished room I occupied and 
slept in the store in order to cut down 
my expenses. No one will ever know on 
how little I lived at that time, but I 
won out and soon I saw 
the wisdom of my father’s 
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house he had, the number of automobiles, 
the number of servants, and the preacher 
told him, as I recall the words ‘There is 
no happiness—you're always crying—you 
and the world—I want to be happy. Hap- 
piness is service! Happiness is clean 
living and clear thinking and self-forget- 
fulness and self-respect.’ And when I 
heard these words, I-thought of Rotary, 
of our weekly meeting and wondered if 
these words might not be placed above 
the chair of the President, so that we 


could see them at every meeting. Young 


man, if you want to tell other men what 
is needed, just tell them mot to.get dis- 
heartened, not to ask ‘Oh; “what’s the 
use?’ but to remember that” ‘Happiness 
is Service! Happiness is clean living 
and clear thinking and self-forgetfulness 
and self-respect’—and if they follow that 
advice, they are bound to make good!” 
With this he became quiet. I knew I 
had taken up a great deal of his time 
and I left him, thanking him for the 
courteous reception he had given me and 
for his splendid advice. 

And as I got back on the ‘street, my 
mind would not rest. I was repeating 
to myself times without number, “Happi- 
ness is service and clean living and clear 
thinking and self-forgetfulness and self- 
respect.” And I wondered what other 
men thought about this subject and what 
a splendid vision this was for the young 
man of tomorrow. No wonder Bill was 
a success if this was the motto of his 
life. 








teachings. I was not 
going to live only for my- 
self, but I was going to 
make myself a worthwhile 
member of society. 


—=>«—— 


ary you know, young 


man,” he said to me, %& 
“I was on a buying trip to f 
New York last month and 
dropped in to see a play Y 


that was called ‘The Fool.’ x 
There was a preacher in 
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Once-My-Baby 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


"tian tinea slyly rolls his eyes around to see 

That no other soul’s about excepting him and me. 
Then he clambers to my lap and hugs me till I gasp; 
Hugs me till in self-defense I needs must loose his clasp; 
Kisses me and tells me what a wonder-dad I am— 


Times like this I’m proud to wear a collar stained with jam! 
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If this is the viewpoint of the business 
man, I wondered what might be the 
thoughts along these same lines of a 
prominent attorney, one who is accus- 
tomed to hear the inside stories of many 
men’s lives. And so I went to see this 
man who represented his profession ims 
the Rotary Club. I introduced myself 
and stated my mission. I knew that*he 
was a busy man and that every montent 
he gave me must be added on to a-very 
busy day if he was to perform his daily. 
task. And so I asked him to tell mite 


from his own experiences and from the 


stories he had heard from other men 
whether his efforts had been worth whilee 
and whether he had faced the question, 
“Oh, What’s the Use?” He readily con-- 
sented to be interviewed and he told me 
the following story: 

“As you know, a lawyer must hear all 
sides; he must advise his clients, and 
even if they are not right it is his duty 
to defend them and see that they get a 
fair trial. And whenever a man comes 
to me with his story of temptation and 
fall, I often hear them say, ‘Oh, what’s 
the use? I did the best I could, I had 
to safeguard my own interests, I had 
to take care of my family,’ and then | 
must question him and I must guide him. 
I try to arouse his finer nature, I seek 
to show him where he was weak. I 
assure him that I shall make every effort 
to give him another chance. And as 
he leaves my office and I begin to delve 
into the facts that he has 
presented, I am over- 
whelmed with one fact. 
Selfishness seems to be 
the keynote of democracy ; 
here and there may be 
found a splendid augur of 
better things, but the vast 
majority have not learned 
the lesson of service. 

“Too many of us,” he 
continued, “are bound by 
the law of the jungle. 
Democracy is on trial and 
it depends upon the suc- 
' cess of this trial if we are 
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that play and also a poor Y to go forward. In a re- 
man. When the preacher % ——_. ee a een cent article, I reaad—Dem- 
; nce-My-Baby slips away ere some ‘ ars— 
was in doulé aboat the J 7 op . PP ocracy must be taught to 
course that he should pur- Love-stuff were a sore disgrace to one of seven years! behave itself decently” I 
sue, the poor man asks Y ‘Treats me then as man-to-man—oft with feigned contempt x believe that sums up the 
é ’ 1v 
him, ‘Is a man dead whose s F ae ; entire matter. By decently, 
. ! ‘ Ss ss exempt. ; 
ideals Heet...Aitieees<t All our public dealings are from tenderness exem} [ mean that every man 
heard those words, I Cool as Arctic floe is he—should I kiss him then, ¥ must be given a fair 
ats pd ies chance. There > 
thought ol my father, long * Both of us were in disgrace, shamefulest of men! j ae ae be no 
gone to his eternal rest and boycott, actual or fanciful. 
I felt that he was alive and Every man must be given 
working through me. And 4 Once-My-Baby’s growing up—he soon will be a man- Y a square deal, no matter 
° : . . rns ic - 26 ata 
then I will never forget & Bigger, wiser, sorrier than when his life began. () what his color, the country 
the woul ‘ F of his origin or his relig- 
rds the preacher ad He will cease to show his love as now when we're alone- . ay col ; Sh 
dressed to the very rich Y ious faith. We are losing 
man in the play—one of % Cease to speak his heart, but he will always be my own! x this precious heritage by 
thos» men who believe in Too, he’ll have his moments when, if such a thing might be, organizing into various 
accumulation and accumu- his , f cliques. It is just as 
He would tell me, as of old, his tender love for me. wrong for the Protestants 





latin without sharing with 
‘ls employees. He had told 
the preacher of the great 


for ulterior mo- 
page 42.) 
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(Continued on 
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Above A Jugo- 
slay group from 
“America’s Mak- 
ing” Celebration 
in New York 
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The Making of a Nation 


UST a year ago Dean Horner, in 
his comprehensive review of Ro 
tary, said “Rotary can re-create 
a prejudiced world by tolerance.” 
Here is a concrete example of the fine 
humanity und the manifest practicality of 
the tolerance that Rotary believes in and 
tosters. A really remarkable group of 
men and women for the past five years 
have been working quietly and effectively 
to bridge the gap of understanding and 
sympathy between the earlier and the 
later arrivals in America. A score of 
races are to be found in this group of 
workers—but they are all Americans with 
an abiding faith in the United States. 


“Many people believe that American- 


ization and naturalization mean the same 
soundly 
fact, 


mistaken. 
good 


are 
in 


thing. They 


Americanization, means 


By MARY PADDON 


citizenship.. Naturalization means ouly 
acquisition of political rights and duties. 
Americanization means education.” 

This comment on Americanization, 
translated from an editorial printed in 
an Italian language newspaper published 
in the United States, shows a deep and 
real appreciation of the meaning of 
Americanization. What does American- 
ization mean to you? Among many 
thoughtful people this word has fallen 
into disrepute because it has at times 
been made the excuse for coercion into 
a ritualistic, a flag-waving display of 
patriotism irrespective of whether or not 
there were a real love and understand- 
ing of what America means and stands 
for. 

Every philosopher the world has ever 
known has exalted the value of knowl- 





for festival ai 

Buffalo. 
edge and understanding. Educatio: 
considered the  birth-right of e\ 
American. But let us realize that 


cation means more than the lesson 


cur school days and that the educa’! 


which is to solve the problem o! 
similation must, like the Golden 

work both ways. True the immis 
must be educated to know the lang 
the laws, the customs, the history 
standards and ideals of America, 
the native born must be educated < 
to know and understand the backgro' 
the hopes, the difficulties and discou' 
ments of those whom they have adm 
to the country to join them in the g 
est adventure of all civilization. Am 
is a nation in the making. Understa 
and tolerance are the ingredients n¢ 


At Left—A group 
of Croatian girls 
in native costume 
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for the purpose of getting to the ' 
foreign born groups in this country, 
statements prepared by the govern- 
ment to tell its part in the war and ‘ 
its relations to the various countries ; 
involved. It was important that 2 
these groups should have their own 
interest in it brought clearly to them 
and that they should be made to feel i 
their responsibility for joining in f 
and carrying it through successfully. 
The quickest and most direct way 
to reach these people was, of course, 
through their own press, and to make 
an appeal to all editors by giving 
information from the government— 
information more authoritative 
(more from the inside) and hence 
more interesting than these papers i 
could get from any other source; in- ' 
formation so interesting that editors 
of all shades of opinion would, in 
their competition for readers, be 
glad to print it. i 
The same reason that made this . 
the simplest and straightest way to | 
shove Saale Seas eee : reach these people in war applies to i 
tative type of the sturdy Russian im- ordinary times and_ conditions. The | 
cf migrants coming to America. majority of the immigrants coming to 
ze the United States will not learn to read 
at 1 generous quantities. Education is the an American newspaper easily and in- 
process that will produce them. telligently for from two to five years at i 
Canada with an annual influx of immi- the best—some will never do so—espe- ' 
nts that is inconsiderable in compari- cially those who are living in isolated f 
to that of the United States, has a districts, working long hours at exhaust- 4 
Department of Immigration and Colon- ing labor in mines or on farms. And yet ' 
ation which gives the new-comer per- it is important that they begin to learn 
onal service as well as detailed informa- about America as soon as_ possible 
n about the Dominion. The United after their arrival in this country. It is . 
States has an Immigration Bureau in necessary that they shall know the laws ; 
¥ Department of Labor but it is con- relating to aliens. to naturalization: to : 
rned only with the entry or deporta- educational facilities (Cont’d on page 48.) 
tion of aliens. Once the alien has been 
mitted at Ellis Island the United 
States Government has no further direct ha Eat. Ged Conch woekeve make 


esponsibility for his welfare. True, 
the Naturalization Bureau, also in the 
Department of Labor, is concerned with 

mechanical process of his becoming 

a citizen, but at no point in the 

lien’s bewildering experience of 

rsonal adjustment, is the Federal 

Government authorized to take ac- 

tive responsibility for his direction 

idvice. The need for practical 

ty \mericanization on a national scale 
of is so great, however that it cannot 
iol be ignored and is being undertaken 
by private organizations. The most 

ile lar-reaching of these, the Foreign 


practically all pearl buttons used. 
Below—Russian couple, one of many 
seeking their fortune in America. 








guage Information Service, has 
or secured the cooperation of over eight 
huidred foreign language news- 
s in a nation-wide program of 

immigrant education. 
Is hough I speak of the Foreign 





ge tage Information Service as a 
tet | private organization, it was started 
y . | e United States Government 
ica * the war as a division of the 
ng ittee on Public Information 
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What About the Conventions? 


The opinions expressed by the Rotary 
Clubs in answer to a recent Questionnaire 


BY WALTER B. KESTER 





No. 1.—Should attendance at the Conven 
tion be limited to the officers ani elected 
delegates (and alternates, of course?) 


No. 2.—Should the present basis of repre- 
sentation (one delegate for each fifty 
members or major fraction) be discon- 
tinued and the basis of representation 
made one delegate for each hund ‘ed mem- 
bers or major fraction so as to reduce 


the total number of delegates at the Con- 
? 





Convention he made a strictly business 
program excluding spectacular or stunt 
features and all forms of entertainment? 


The Four Questions—The Eight Answers | 


No. 3.—At present any club failing to be JInFavor Opposed 
"193. "627 represented at veo cuneate coment Ppo 

forfeits its membership in Rotary Inter- 

national (unless excused for good 

CLUBS CLUBS cause.) Should this provision be modi- | 263 549 

fied so that a club can be unrepresented. CLUBS CLUBS 1 
at more than two successive conventions 

379 43] without forfeiture of its membership? «Ee 

' 

CLUBS CLUBS No. 4.—Should the program of the Rotary ! 


726 . 


CLUBS t 


88 


CLUBS 








vention: 
I 
I 
t 
OTARIANS seem to feel that clubs shall be transmitted in each case various sizes of clubs. This is contained ¢ 
the International Convention, to the club president and secretary. in the following tabulation: 
like a family reunion, takes That any matter to be submitted in 


time from business and some- 
times crowds folks to the point of in- 
convenience, but is, nevertheless, an 
occasion forever to be treasured in the 
memory. From the replies received to 
“Questionnaire No. 1,” it is the consensus 
of opinion, that the time is not yet ripe 
for any fundamental change in the 
method of holding the annual Interna- 
tional Convention which would convert it 
into anything but the great popular 
gathering it is now. 

“We heartily believe that the annual 
International Convention is the heart of 
Rotary and that it is better to encour- 
age larger attendance’ rather’ than 
smaller,’ says one club in its reply. 

“Let’s continue the big Conventions 
as we had them at St. Louis, Atlantic 
City, Edinburgh, etc. Let music, sing- 
ing, inspirational talks, clean fun and en- 
tertainment prevail and if we can send 
5,000 or 15,000 men and women back 
home with a better feeling towards their 
fellow-beings. the Chamber of 
Commerce and business organizations 
can take care of all the weighty business 
problems and Rotary can help business 
men and women be happy in their daily 
grind.” 

The International Board at its Octo- 
ber, 1923, meeting, after a careful study 
of various matters requiring attention, 
agreed that it would be a good idea to 
provide a method of securing the opin- 
ion of member clubs on certain matters. 
They then agreed upon a policy in se- 
curing such opinions in which the fol- 
lowing are the main points: 

That all 


referred to 


questionnaires 


a questionnaire to clubs must be in- 
ternational in character, if it is to be 
submitted to all member clubs, and na- 
tional or territorial in character if it 
is to be submitted to the clubs of a na- 
tion or territory. 

That it must be understood that 
asking for opinions among the mem- 
ber clubs is not enacting legislation, 
for the enactment of legislation is a 
province of the delegates in the an- 
nual convention of Rotary. It is 
merely the securing, by and for the 
Board, of expressions of opinion which 
will be helpful to the Board members 
in the execution of their duties and 
the meeting of their responsibilities. 

That any matter to be submitted for 
the opinion of the clubs shall be timely 
in importance and general in applica- 
tion to the clubs to which it is sub- 
mitted. 

The first indication of a matter 
which would be “timely in importance 
and general in application” occur- 
red to the Board at their January 
meeting, when it was agreed that there 
is in Rotary a great interest and a 
great difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the conduct, type, entertain- 
ment and other features of the annual 
Rotary Convention. Hence, “Ques- 
tionnaire No. 1,” the results of which 
are contained in the summary appear- 
on this page. 

OPINIONS OF LARGE AND 

SMALL CLUBS 


It is of interest to note the expressions 
of opinion analyzed according to the 


Question No. 1 











Size of Club In favor Opposed 

300 or more 1 4 

200 to 300 10 20 

100 to 200 16 72 t 

50 to 100 56 188 

Less than 50 110 343 
Total 193 627 
Question No. 2 

Size of Club In favor Opposed 

300 or more 2 3 

200 to 300 11 19 

100 to 200 25 63 

50 to 100 117 125 

Less than 50 224 221 } 
Total 379 431 
Question No. 3 

Size of Club In favor Opposed , 

300 or more 0 5 ; 

200 to 300 5 24 

100 to 200 19 69 

50 to 100 70 175 

Less than 50 169 27 
Total 263 549 
Question No. 4 

Size of Club In favor Opposed 

300 or more 1 4 

200 to 300 4 26 

100 to 200 12 75 

50 to 100 23 220 

Less than 50 48 401 
Total 88 . 726 


A number of the newer clubs stated 
that they were not in a position to express 
an opinion, since they are so new i? 
Rotary and have had no experience 4s 
attenders at a large Rotary Conven'ion. 
If that’s the case, New Clubs .... 

Come to Toronto and form your 
opinion ! 
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Community Chests—Voluntary 


Taxation 


An analysis of the community-chest plan— 
the result of a nation-wide survey of cities 


By ROBERT C. ELTING 





OLUNTARY tax- 

ation—sounds like 

a paradox, doesn’t 

it? There is one 
form of taxation which has 
not received the attention of 
politicians and which fur- 
nishes little campaign mate- 
rial for vote getting. It is 
what may be called voluntary 
taxation —that tax which 
public-spirited citizens im- 
pose upon themselves in both 
time and money to keep the 
charitable and welfare or- 
ganizations of the country in 
peration. 


With the increases in 
population and the building 
ff great centers of industry, 
there have been correspond- 
ng increases in the number 
i institutions and organiza- 
tions which make it their 
business to feed the poor, 
lirect the wayward, clothe 
the naked, cheer the down- 
cast, administer to the sick, 
ind comfort the lonely. 

With the multitude of 








I HAVE PLEDGED | 


paigns and insistent drives 
for funds. 

During the late war, the 
number of organizations de- 
siring to secure funds direct 
from the public became so 
great and their demands so 
confusing to the average 
citizen that many communi- 
ties took refuge in the or- 
ganization of war chests—a 
plan under which the require- 
ments of the many organiza- 
tions were scrutinized and 
pooled; one drive put on to 
meet the combined require- 
ments and the results divided 
on the basis of the original 
pool. This plan worked sat- 
isfactorily in many com- 
munities and pointed the way 
for many cities to handle 
welfare and charitable work 
subsequent to the war. The 
community chest for peace 
times has taken the place of 
the war chest and the organ- 
ized effort has continued. 





O determine the extent to 
which communities were 








phases of modern life which 
tend to divert the attention 
youth from the more seri- 
us and important activities 
ind which also encroach in- 
‘reasingly upon the time which parents 
spend in their homes there have come 
into existence many character-building 
organizations, some of them interna- 
tional in scope. All of these sundry 
ind varieus organizations demand fin- 
incial support for both operation and 
Xpansion, There being no provision 
their support from enforced taxa- 
they depend upon freewill offer- 
gs—upon voluntary taxation on the 
f business concerns and _indi- 
who have money to give and 

me to collect more money from others. 
The number of organizations which 
ust supported by voluntary taxa- 
ge from as many as two hun- 
the larger cities down to a few 
in the villages, where the con- 
everyone is known and charity 
to neighborliness: Until recent 
manner of collecting this vol 


Contributor’s Card Used in Community Chest 


Campaign in Erie, Pennsylvania. 


untary tax has been to rally the friends 
and supporters of each organization and 
put on what has come to be known as a 
“drive’—which is simply passing the 
hat to business concerns and individuals 
known to be friendly and willing to be 
assessed. Some great organizations have 
been built up on this plan of drives, but 
of late years difficulties have been en- 
countered. Disagreements have arisen 
between organizations as to when each 
should put on its drive. Some have 
secured more than their share of the 
public’s money, thereby embarrassing 
other worthy organizations. Individual 
drives have become so numerous in some 
communities as to create an unfavorable 
attitude on the part of the comparatively 
few concerns and individuals reached by 
each drive and loss of income has re- 
sulted for such organizations as have 
failed to put on the most elaborate cam 


availing of the use of the 
community chest, a question- 
naire was sent in November, 
1923, to about 1,200 cities and 
towns throughout the United 
States, asking for statements of ex- 
perience with community chests. Replies 
to this questionnaire are still being re- 
ceived and a total of 985 replies are on 
file. Of these 985 replies, 555 report no 
experience of any kind with community 
chests; these may be set aside without 
further consideration. Thirty-four had 
war chests which were discontinued at 
the close of the war—these all in com 
munities of small population. Fifteen had 
considered starting community chests 
but did not actually put the plan into 
operation. Two are endeavoring to se- 
cure city ordinances to take care of 
welfare and charity work entirely by 
forced taxation; these indicate dissatis- 
faction with plans heretofore in opera- 
tion. One hundred sixty-one cities are 
considering starting community chests; 
fifteen have started the chest plan and 


abandoned it for various reasons, and 
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203 towns and cities have the 
chest plan in satisfactory opera- 
tion. 

The fifteen communities which 
starting the chest 
decided against it 


considered 
plan and 
presented various reasons for so 
doing—chief among these rea- 
sons being inability to secure 
agreement on the part of the or- 
ganizations participating in the 
funds, and about an equal num- 
ber where sectarian opposition 
developed. These same objec- 
tions have been met and over- 
come in practically every com- 
munity where the chest is in 
operation, though it is possible 
the objections were more strenu- 
ous or better grounded in these 
fifteen communities. 

The 161 communities 
considering the plan are basing 


now 


their interest on favorable re- 
ports from places where the 
plan is in operation. It is under- 
stood, of course, that not all 
of these 161 communities wiil 
adopt the plan, some will meet 
with adverse conditions and 


abandon the project as did the 
fifteen communities before men- 
tioned. 

The fifteen communities which started 
the chest plan and abandoned it are of 
special interest and deserve detailed con- 
sideration. Nine of the fifteen indicate 
the plan was not properly executed at 
the outset; not properly presented to the 
public and met with half-hearted re- 
sponse. Five of the fifteen indicate dis- 
agreement among the organizations par- 
ticipating in the fund. One of the fifteen 
indicates sectarian troubles as the cause 
of the failure. 
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Effective advertising showing comparative 
amounts spent for luxuries and for 


community chest. 
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DIVISION TOTALS TO DATE 
MCMILLAN 6 

DILLON 74.6 
HOUSE 459 
HANNAFORD 5,577 
RINGSTAD 1,4 
YORK 

DRISCOLL 
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Considering these fifteen failures from 
another angle, we find eight of them still 
have faith in the chest plan and hope 
to have it tried again under better con- 
ditions; seven apparently aban- 
doned the plan as impracticable in their 
communities. 


have 


The 203 cities and towns having the 
community chest in satisfactory opera- 
tion present a formidable argument for 
the plan. The frequent use of such 
terms as “highly satisfactory,” “decidedly 
superior,” “no comparison,” “Satisfac- 
tory? Exceedingly so,” “Will never 
abandon it,” “The very thing you should 
have,” and the numerous enthusiastic 
letters describing methods and results of 
operating the plan leave no doubt as to 
the success of the plan where intelli- 
gently operated. 


Where the plans, as found successful 
in the majority of cases, are put into 
operation the preliminary objections are 
largely dissolved. Regular and thorough 
audits of the affairs of participating or- 
ganizations as a basis for their securing 
funds from the chest, bring into the light 
as no other plan does, a full accounting 
of all receipts and all expenditures, and 
the use of an institution having a strong 
sympathetic appeal as a means to secure 
an unjust share of the public’s money 
is defeated. Anyone questioning the op- 
erations of any welfare or charitable 
institution could do no better than to 
insist that such an organization be in- 








This huge scoreboard used in campaign in Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, showed different amounts raised by team leaders. 
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cluded in the operations of 
well-managed communi: 
The proper operation o: 
should decrease rather 
crease discord, as facts 
suspicion. 

An aggressive, stronyg-goino 
organization should have y 
hesitancy about participating ;; 
a chest as a properly balance; 
controlling board would yp 
doubtedly differentiate betwee, 
the “quick and the dead.” 

To the claims of some organ. 
izations that the community 
chest causes them to lose indi- 
viduality; that charity become; 
cold-blooded business; the chest 
in successful operation answer; 
that any charitable or welfare 
organization should be know 
and. appreciated because of its 
supporting arm rather than }) 
its outstretched hand; that eac 
organization receives support in 
keeping with the actual work 
performed and not in accord- 
ance with what it may claim; 
that the organization doing a 
fine work quietly is not forced 
out of existence by the organ- 
ization doing a cheap work 
noisily. 


a 
chest 

a ches 
than in 


lisplace 


The number of people brought into 
the line of support of worthy organiza- 
tions is multiplied many times through 
the community chest and the contact 
of such organizations with the public 


thereby multiplied many times. 


In In- 


dianapolis (population, 314,194), the num- 
ber of givers was increased in three 
years from 15,000 to 45,000 and they 
expect to soon reach 60,000. San Fran- 
cisco (population, 506,676), reached the 
total of 110,000 (Continued on page 5! 
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Factory and office window cards such > the 


above are influential in securin: 
subscriptions. 
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Rotary at the Crossroads 


Should Rotary confine itself to improving business 
standards ?—if not, what 1s tts chief function ? 


BRIDGE club would naturally 
work along the lines for which 
it was organized. If the club 
decided to devote its time and 

attention to Sunday school work it would 
meet trouble from two standpoints. 
First, some of the members might not 
be in sympathy with the new objective 
and would justly complain that having 
joined a club organized for a specific 
purpose, and paid their dues, they were 
not heing treated in good faith. Second, 
the club might get so interested in Sun- 
day school work that it would cease to 
function as a bridge club. 

Rotary’s objects are distinctly speci- 
fied in the Constitutions of both Rotary 
International and the local club. When 
vou join a Rotary club that constitution 
is the basis of your step, a definite con- 
tract. That a club may be accepted by 
Rotary International, it must accept the 
Constitution and By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational, and adopt the “Standard 
Constitution for Rotary 


By G. FRANK KELLY 


Rotarian to his personal, business, and com 
munity life. 


4. The development of acquaintance as an 
opportunity for service. 


5. The recognition of the worthiness of all 
useful occupations and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. 

6. The advancement of understanding, 
good will, and international peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the Rotary ideal of service. 


There is a unity and beauty in Rotary 
little realized by most of us, and which 
if seen and understood would relieve 
the confusion and stop much of the dis- 
cussion as to what Rotary is and what 
are its objectives. 

The one basic principle of Rotary 
which determines its objective and ren- 
ders it different from every other or- 
ganization is Classifications. If we get 
the significance of this, then there but 
remains to determine what form of struc- 
ture may be, must be, erected on such a 
foundation. 

We have but one member from a 
classification. Why this restriction? In 


the Chamber of Commerce, Y. M. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, 
Red Cross, yea, in even the Church, the 
opposite is the practice, every possible 
member is sought—numbers count. Why? 


VERY one of these organizations, 
Rotary included, is formed for a spe- 
cific purpose and aims to so organize as 
to function in its own field most efficiently 
and effectively. Each organization, with 
one exception, confines its activities to 
its own peculiar purposes. The one ex- 
ception is Rotary, as practiced in many 
clubs and to some,.though I think a 
lessening, extent by Rotary International. 
Instead of confining themselves to the 
“Objects of Rotary,” they seem to en- 
deavor to cover the objects of the entire 

catalogue of objective organizations. 
One thing is apparent, community work 
should be a responsibility of the com- 
munity and its effectiveness will be in 
proportion to the extent to which the 
community at large is en- 





Clubs.” These documents 
contain the “Objects of 
Rotary.” When a club 
goes beyond its constitu- 
tion and pursues objects 
not defined therein it vio- 
lates its contract, and 
breaks faith both with Ro- 
tary International and its 


What Is Rotary’s Place? 


HE recent publication of two articles by William Moffatt, a 
British Rotarian, has aroused -discussion far and wide as to 
just what a Rotary club is for, what it can do for the community, 
and what it can do for the member. 
Should a Rotary club undertake to direct such things as boy’s 


listed. 

Organizations for com 
munity work aim to and 
must enlist in their en 
deavor every element in 
the community. 

With its form of or 
ganization Rotary, as 


members. Then too, just 
as with the bridge club, 
some of the members will 
disapprove and the club is 
practically sure to become 
so absorbed in extraneous 
matters as to lose sight of 
its true objectives. It 
ceases to be a Rotary club 
except in name. 

“The objects of Rotary” 
as found in our constitu- 
tion are a big enough un- 
dertaking for one organ- 
ization without adding 
anything extraneous. 
Constitutional Rotary is 
confined to those “Ob- 
jects” and the practice of 


Rotary should be so con- 
fined. Those objects 
are 


encourage and foster: 
The ideal of Service 
e basis of all worthy 
prise, 

High ethical stand- 
in business and pro- 
ns. 

The application of the 
of service by every 





work, crippled children’s work, ete? Should it confine its ef- 
forts to the improvement of business ethics? Should it have one 
purpose as a club, and leave the individual member to do as 
much or as little for the so-called objective activities as he sees fit? 

This last viewpoint is the choice of G. Frank Kelly who de- 
clares that in many cases Rotary clubs are attempting to do things 
for which they are not fitted, and which the members can only 
do by paying an exorbitant price in the neglect of their regular 
business which must occur while they are engaged in objective ac- 
tivities. Or as he puts it: 

“Archimedes said, ‘Give me a place to stand and I will lift the 
world.” Rotary has found the place to stand and has the lever 
with which to lift, but to lift she must stand in her place. 

“Hundreds and thousands of activities, individual and com- 
munity, some of them world-wide in their influence, have had 
their beginning at the Rotary luncheon club. The number of ac- 
tivities yet to begin there, will be in proportion as Rotary stands 
in her place. 

“Let us choose not the good, but the best. When the half 
gods go the whole gods come.” In the language of Mordecai to 
Queen Esther, ‘If thou (Rotary) at this time hold thy peace, then 
shall enlargement and deliverance arise . from another place 

. and who knoweth whether thou art come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this.’ ” 

Whether you agree with him or not, you will find his discus- 
sion of interest, and it will help you to decide just what a Rotary 
club— your Rotary club—is capable of doing for the community 
and for its respective members. 








such, is incapable of en- 
listing the entire commun- 
ity and is therefore incom- 
petent to effectively under- 
take community work. 
Of attendance as a 
unique, natural, and neces- 
sary feature in the Rotary 
system, I will discuss later. 
Here let us say, that in the 
work of social and civic 
bodies, attendance in the 
Rotary sense is not known 
or stressed. Jn any com- 
munity drive, a score or a 
hundred, or at most a few 
hundred active workers, 
depending on the size of 
the community and the un- 
dertaking, attend meetings 
and do the work, while 
there may be hundreds or 
thousands who contribute 
—the less able to pay, of- 
ten do the larger part of 
the work and many rich 
men make up for lack of 
personal effort (and _ re- 
ceive great applause), by 
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large contributions. All classes are 
necessary and welcome to the success of 
the undertaking. Give us your money, 
even if you do not give us your presence 
or your heart, is the attitude. 
Wy BEN a man enters Rotary there is 
an understanding that he will be put 
in touch with the business and profes- 
sional life of his community, that all clas- 
sifications will there be represented pro- 
vided suitable men are available. Fortun- 
ately, wealth is not a requirement. In 
practically every club are found men of 
wealth, smaller business men, teachers, 
preachers, etc., men of varying financial 
resources. Classification and character be- 
ing the only bases of admission, all men 
come into Rotary on a basis of equality 
and anything that breaks that equality is 
not Rotary. 

Starting any extraneous club activity 
requires money—these community activi- 
ties always require it—and immediately 
creates a condition of inequality that is 
not only embarrassing, but not in good 
faith, being beyond the declared consti- 
tutional objects of Rotary as propounded 
to each member when invited to become a 





member. 

Moreover, every real Rotarian forms 
his individual community relationships to 
the extent of his capacity as to time and 
money and should not be subjected by 
Rotary to additional burdens. Each also 
has his own ideas of the needs of the 
community and the work most needing 
to be done, and the part he should have 
in it. 

In fact it is dangerous or impossible 
for a Rotary club to undertake concerted 
action in some public movements. Dif- 
ferent men of equally high purpose and 
principle, under apparently the same en- 
vironment and tutelage, arrive at different 
and often diametrically opposite ideas and 
opinions on the same question. And so 
the best Rotarians, in community activi- 
ties, may be found differing from or op- 
posing each other. 

If a Rotary club were to jump in'o 
community movements by majority vote 
or on the initiative of its board of direct- 
ors it would soon be involved in internal 
strife, it would be generally discredited, 
and its end would be in sight. 

Not only is a Rotary club not organ 
ized for efficiency in community work, 
objective undertakings, but it is so con- 
stituted that it cannot do this work with- 
out waste and extravagance. 

Suppose, for example, a Rotary club 
should undertake and put over as a club 
a Crippled Children movement. It is a 
tremendous undertaking and will be a 
severe tax upon the time and financial 
resources of the members. While that 
work is on the members of the club will 
have little time for anything else and the 
time of the meetings will be consumed 
with Crippled Children’s talk to the prac- 
tical exclusion of everything else. Now 


say there are fifty members in that club. 
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Their dues, meals, and expenses inciden- 
tal to Rotary will cost for a year, at a 
minimum, $100.00 each, or a total of 
$5,000.00. Now I submit that to success- 
fully put over a Crippled Children move- 
ment does not require a weekly luncheon 
by fifty men and does not require annual 
dues and other expenses paid by Rota- 
rians, little, if any, of which is or can be 
contributed to the movement. If, there- 
fore, the fifty men who constitute the 
Rotary club want to devote their time 
to doing Crippled Children work, or Boys 
Work, or to founding a park, or establish- 
ing playgrounds, or engaging in other 





Another Article 
by William Moffatt in 
the July Number 


N view of the discussion through- 

out all Rotary of the two articles 
by William Moffatt, ‘‘What Is the 
Real Mission of Rotary?’’, readers 
of THE ROTARIAN will be inter- 
ested to know that we have the 
manuscript of a third article by 
Moffatt which he has entitled 
‘“‘What Is the Real Mission of Ro- 
tary?—Afterthoughts.”’ 


This article will be published in 
the July Number. 


‘*Rotary, properly understood,”’ 
says Moffatt, ‘‘is a high calling and 
only a real man can be a good Ro- 
tarian. Itisalight inthedarkness 
of a disturbed economic sea; an 
answer alike to the non-progres- 
sive and to the destroyer of 
society in its present form; a calm 
voice of sanity, knowledge, and ex- 
perience sounding in all the nations 
of the earth, saying ‘I Serve.’”’ 











community work, it would be economic 
wisdom to disband the Rotary club, or- 
ganize for the purpose desired and con- 
tribute their $5,000.00 to that specific pur- 
pose. Thus a Rotary club, to secure $5,090 
for the Crippled Children or other cause, 
would require for dues, meals, inciden- 
tals and contributions, $10,000. Can vou 
imagine anything more wasteful or fool- 
ish? We are an organization chiefly of 
business men. Is that business? The 
whole scheme is economically unsound 
and if persisted in can end only in disas- 
ter. Rotary cannot exist half Rotary and 
half something else. 

Again, Rotary is composed of a leader 
in every classification. When, therefore, 
Rotary throws itself asa whole into some 
one community movement, that move- 
ment largely monopolizes community 
leadership, other activities are left with- 
out it and the score or hundred other 
community needs are neglected. 

Even if we could do the work efficiently 
and economically there are various rea- 
sons why we should not do it. Rotary 
is looked on in most communities with 
suspicion. There is a feeling that mem- 
bers have a sense of superiority, that we 
have organized ourselves together to lift 
the rest of the business men and the com- 
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munity in general to our high level. Many 
people, including our competitors, are 
likely to look askance and even to sneer 
at the mention of Rotary. Therefore 
when we undertake community work as 
a club, we inevitably create jealousies and 
antagonisms. I think one reason is that 
we pretend too often to be one thing and 
prove by our works that we are another. 
It is of supreme importance that we un- 
derstand ourselves and, if any difference 
more important that the community un- 
derstand us. I recently listened to an 
inspiring talk by a Rotarian recounting 
the wonderful work with boys which his 
club, under his direction, had been doing. 
Then he told how the community had 
been impressed, “Why they call me on 
the phone to tell me of the needs of boys 
here and there and everywhere—they 
think we are a charity organization,” and 
then in a sort of apologetic way as though 
he thought he had made a slip, he added, 
“but we’re not!” Think you, were they 
or were they not? What an impression 
for the club membership or the commu- 
nity to get of a Rotary club! 

Furthermore, when an_ individual or 
group does for the community what the 
community should do for itself, that com- 
munity is robbed of a great privilege. the 
opportunity for service and sacrifice. and 
community morale is destroyed. William 
Moffatt in his splendid article in Tne 
RotTartan for January sounds the alarm, 
“To my mind,” he says, “Rotary is in a 
very real peril of losing itself in a bog 
of nebulosity, ineptitudes, and second 
bests. It is missing its real work and 
attempting to do things for which it is 
not fitted.” 

HAT then is the work, the objec- 

tive, of Rotary? Is there a work to 
be done by those fifty men that will con- 
serve and use to a profit, their time de 
voted to Rotary and their $5,000 per 
annum paid for dues and meals and Ro- 
tary purposes? Yes, Rotary has a work 
to do, a unique work, a peculiar mission, 
an objective undertaken by no other or- 
ganization and an objective so magnifi- 
cent, so limitless, that it must not waste 
its time and energy on side lines, nor | 
diverted from its true course. 

Probably no greater or more timely 
contribution to Rotary’s needs has ap- 
peared for a long time than the articles 
in the January and March (1924) issues 
of Tue Rotartan, one of which is men- 
tioned above. They should exert great 
influence in diverting Rotary from extra 
neous activities and in directing it toward 
its true objectives and ideals. And yet 
William Moffatt mistakes a by-product 
of Rotary, “the cleaning out of tiie 
Augean stables of business,” for the rea! 
objective. The last sentence in his Janu- 
ary article is splendid. “Rotary is a new 
voice in the world of business; it is 4 
call to representative men to reshape t/i¢ 
modern world on straighter, sweet’, 
more merciful, and more  humanis'ic 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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nusual Stories of Unusual Men 








This Man Built a Fortune on Two 
Dollars of Borrowed Capital 


By DAVID I. DAY 


HN COLEMAN, of Mount Car- 

mel, Illinois, is one of the truly 

remarkable men of America. He 

grew up in Mount Carmel, one of 
a sturdy family of eleven children. Since 
the family was poor, John had little 
opportunity to attend school. At an early 
age, he began work in a butter-dish fac- 
tory. After a short period as a factory 
laborer, like many others, he conceived 
the idea that the only way one could hope 
to accumulate money was to be in busi- 
ness for one’s self. He had no capital 
but his credit was good, so he borrowed 
two dollars from a friend and embarked 
immediately upon a business career so 
inusual as to warrant the statement that 
it can scarcely be duplicated. His first 
step in that career was that of a vendor 
of lemonade and peanuts! 

The following year, he had enough 
money to buy a lunchroom. His next 
purchase was a motion-picture theater in 
Mount Carmel. Since then he has pur- 
chased the two remaining theaters in his 
city, thus establishing an amusement 
nonopoly. At odd times, as the money 
flowed into his coffers, more and more 
freely, he added to his collection a drug 
store, a tailoring and cleaning establish- 
ment, a wholesale ice cream and candy 
lactory, a battery station, a barber shop, 
a grocery store, a camera shop, a shoe- 
repair shop, and a confectionery. He 
has built a business block, 200 feet by 
190 feet in dimension, to house all the 
Coleman enterprises with the exception 
of two of his theaters. And strange to 
say, every Coleman business is a leader 
in its line in Mount Carmel. From the 
two dollars borrowed back in 1890, the 
superstructure of John Coleman’s wealth 
has been built! 

This is not to be an account, however, 
of a mere money-bent person. In an age 
when “service” is the watchword of the 
hour, such a story would be out of tune. 
in the fine philosophy of one of Mount 
Carmel’s most faithful Rotarians, ready 
ioney is but an incident in the busy life 
Ne lives. Upon good authority, the fact 
is established that for ten years, Mr. 
Coleman averaged 18 hours daily at work, 
963 days every year. Now, he works 
force of habit, entertaining a 
“eep-seated hope that it will never be 
necessary to sell anything he owns. 
‘ork, for that matter, is as necessary to 

oleman’s existence as water is to 

‘isi or freedom to a thrush. When he 


1 
they 





has no personal busi- 
ness to keep him at it, 
he delights in labors, 
civic, fraternal, and 
religious. 

He is a member of 
many fraternal organ- 
izations, including the 
Knights of Pythias, 
the Elks, and Free- 
masonry in its numer- 
ous ramifica- 
tions. Three years 
ago, he became a 
member of Rotary and 
has never missed a 
meeting since, which 
proves that a steady 
diet of Rotary princi- 
ples agrees with him. 
He is the president of 
the Mount Carmel 
Chamber of Com- 














merce, president of 
the Good Roads 
Booster’s Association 
of his county. He is town. 
an official member of 
the First Presbyterian 
Chuch of his city and 
attends so regularly that a committee 
would probably visit his home were he 
to miss a service. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the National Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers and one of the 
well-known workers in the Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Highway Association. He was in- 
strumental in having laid the first paved 
street in his city which is known now, 
far and wide, for the mileage and the 
excellence of its thoroughfares. Time 
began to hang heavily on the hands of 
Rotarian Coleman some time ago so he 
launched a movement in southeast IIli- 
nois to build a modern bridge across 
the Wabash at Mount Carmel with free 
right-of-way for automobiles and horse- 
drawn vehicles. There is every indica- 
tion that this venture will be crowned 
with success by 1925. 


N brief, it may be said that the basic 

notions of Rotary finds expression in 
flesh and blood in the person of Ro- 
tarian Coleman of Mount Carmel. He 
lives in an atmosphere of service and 
breathes in community loyalty with the 
air. Men like him for the reason that 
he likes men. We admire him for the 
courage it required to build from noth 
ing to a position of outstanding civic 
leadership. His business climb is a re- 


John Coleman, of Mount Carmel, IIl., has disproved the old 

theory that a man cannot make a success in his own home 

Starting with two dollars of borrowed capital he has 

built a big successful business chiefly as the result of perse- 
verance, friendliness and service. 


buke to all who blame a lack of capital 


or “pull” for their failure. With the 


poolroom lounger, the short-hour ex- 
pert, the sharp-practice devotee, the word 
“luck” is used frequently in discussing 
careers like Coleman’s. Those who have 
known John Coleman since he was a 
child of poverty have another version 
of it. They say that long hours un- 
flinchingly given to hard work, con- 
stantly planning new worlds to conquer, 
making a consistent practice of giving 
to rich and poor alike the squarest kind 
of a square deal explains his steady rise 
to riches. 

Interpreted broadly, this man’s inspira- 
tional career means that one of the best 
places to begin a business of one’s own 
is in one’s own home town. The gold 
at the end of the rainbow is fable gold. 
The gold which one may dig by hard 
work in any legitimate line of business 
in the old home city is pure stuff. It 
means that religion in a man’s life is an 
asset in business. It means that the 
boy who has within him the elements of 
success many start with what lies near- 
est his hand with whatever capital is 
available, will grow with his business, 
will establish himself in the confidence 


(Continued on page 44) 
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= a OF 
fact. d Fig f th af 
District Conf if 
= HE reports received from 39 of the 41 districts in Rotary All members are entitled to vote on all questions presented = : 
= indicate that more than 40,000 Rotarians and guests attended at district conferences, save on the selection of a nominee for : : 
= the conferences held throughout the United States, Canada, Cuba, district governor. For this selection each club in the district = : 
= and Mexico and the conference of British Rotary. All the con- selects one elector for every twenty-five or major fraction thereof = : 
= ie pe this _ have set a high standard for constructive in its membership, and each elector is entitled to cast one vote = : 
= and enthusiastic Work. for the gubernatorial nominee. The district governor nominees = : 
= The scope and power of a district conference is provided by selected at these district conferences are later formally elected 5 : 
= constitutional enactment. A conference may take action upon to office at the International Convention. = = 
= matters of importance in its own district and may also consider, : haps = E 
= or pass resolutions in recommendation of action or legislation by The reports already received from the district conferences = F 
= Rotary International. Conferences are held at least sixty days Show that of the hundreds of clubs represented at the conferences, : 
= prior to the International Convention, the date being fixed by only 28 clubs were not in attendance or represented by a delegate 5 E 
= agreement of a majority of the clubs in the respective district. or delegates, = = 
= Some of the most important facts and figures from these district conference reports are given below. = : 
= peehepnpeeninangene nc ~ a 
= Registered Attendance trowel ——— = z 
-_ | of Clubs of Clubs ‘ meclie carted - = 
— District Where Held | Date in Not Name of District Governor Some ot Det Geren = = 
= | Men | Women| Total District | Represented = 
-_ | | oe? ae An VD z 2 
= | | Spokane, Washington April 14-15 940 544 1,484 een Seer eee Miles M. Higley, Spokane, Wash. | R. A. Booth, Eugene, Oregon. : = 
= 2 San Jose, California March 20-21-22...} 1,815 859 2,674 76 1 Paul Rieger, San Francisco, Calif. | Harry S. Mason, Los Angeles, Calif. : > 
= 3 Tampico, Mexico........| May 19-20....... Bee Pee. Sa. : olan) erp Bae Nelson O. Rhoades, Mexico City, = < 
= ex. = = 
= 4 Edmonton, Alberta, Can..| April 21-22 303 192 495 20 lS nesiria James W. Davidson, Calgary,Alta. ie Wilson, Yorkton, Sask., = 2 
= anada. = = 
= 5 Ogden, Utah. . ..| April 10-11 397 287 684 22 1 Arthur C. Wherry, Salt Lake City,} Charles E. Dinwoodey, Idaho Falls, = = 
= Utah. Idaho. = = 
= 6 Billings, Montana. . April 8-9 : 195 94 239 14 ; Louis V. Bender, Anaconda, Mont.| Alfred Atkinson, Bozeman, Mont 2 = 
= 7 Colorado Springs, Colo...| April 8-9 ‘ 398 251 649 28 ‘ ...| John Andrew, M.D., Longmont,| Richard E. Tope, Grand Junction, = = 
—~ Colorado. Colorado. = = 
= tGeorge H. Todd, Phoenix, Ariz. z = 
= 8 Las Vegas, New Mexico..| Mar. 31-April 1... 100 46 146 32 4 G. A. Martin, El Paso, Texas. — Barber, Albuquerque, N. = = 
= ex. $ = 
= Q | Bismarck, North Dakota.| April 24-25 517| 139] 656 35 1 Oliver B. McClintock, Minneapolis] Edward F. Flynn, 8t. Paul, Mins : = 
= inn. = — 
z 10 Appleton, Wisconsin April 29-30. .. Dt POE Se a ae oe ae Willard N. Parker, Madison, Wis. | Herbert N. Laflin, Milwaukee, W's. = = 
= l 1 Waterloo, Iowa March 25-26... . 669 412 1,081 46 2 Carl Weeks, Des Moines, Iowa. Charles H. E. Boardman, Mar- = = 
= shalltown, Iowa. = < 
= 12 Topeka, Kansas April 10-11.......] 1,004 626 1,630 55 ..........| Allen Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. Fame W. Butcher, Emporia, = = 
= ansas. = 2 
= 13 Wichita Falls, Texas... April 3-4 oe 632 279 911 81 s Lester W. Dawley, Dallas, Texas. | Harry H.Rogers, San Antonio," «. = = 
= 14 Hannibal, Mo............| March 27-28..... 446 202 648 18 he teste ..| E. Marvin Goodwin, Clinton, Mo. | Frank B. Rollins, Columbia, M: : = 
= 15 | Parsons, Kan............| April7-8.........] 751] 412] 1163] 42 .sssss++..| Ralph Talbot, Tulsa, Okla. Ed. G. Sharp, Rogers, Ark. = = 
= * Estimated attendance. Hy = 
= t Redistricted; governors nominated for each district. = S 
> i m 
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Where Held 


Hot Springs, Ark... . 


New Orleans, La... . 








| Grand Rapids, Mich... . 





Sioux City, Iowa..... 





French Lick, Ind...... 





Lima, Ohio. . . 





Columbus, Ohio... 


Chattanooga, Tenn... . 





Bluefield, W. Va 


Mantanzas, Cuba 


6 ) Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


7 Buffalo, New York 


Syracuse, New York 








| 
| Long Beach, Long Island 
| 


0) | New Britain, Conn. 
whe 


Worcester, Mass... 
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Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Baltimore, Md 


Bethlehem, Penn... 


36 Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Raleigh, N.C. 





Pinehurst, N.C. 


4. | Macon, Ga.... 


() Rockford, Illinois 


Springfield, Ill. 





Fredericton, New Bruns- 








istimated attendance. 


Redistricted; governors nominated for each district. 





| 
Registered Attendance | Number Number 
a : of Ciske | of Cube 
| in, Not 
Men | Women | Total | District | Represented | 
on seadimceices a 
| *400 
517 203 720 26 
| 
761 404 1,165 | 49 
_ | E 
*500 | 
636 323 959 51 2 
476 258 | 734 33 
| | 
} 
558 354 912 30 
588 326 | 914 | 55 1 
374 175 | *549 | 
| 
| 
| | 11 | 
| 
= ‘s _| 
| 
| 289] 86 | 375 | 23 
| 
1,091 426 | 1,517 40 
| | 
ae 
732 482 |; 1,214 37 
*400 oer 
446 | 1 147 28 1 
| 
912 | 912 61 3 
106 47 | 153 il 1 | 
| 
| | 
475 394 869 42 
| 
314 192 | 506 31 } 
| | 
671 393 | 1,064 49 | 
364 | | 364] 41 2 | 
is | — | 
659 228 | 887 | 40 1 | 
} 
283 112} 395 31 | 
} | 
—_ | { 
| } 
780 216 | 996 46 1 
= | 
| | | 
452 195 | 647 30 | 
| } | 
= | | 
97 194 | 791 55 1 | 
| 








Name of District Governor 


Bolton Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dr. John L. Johnson, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. | 


| 
Paul H. King, Detroit, Mich. | 





Verne Hedge, Lincoln, Nebr 


Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind. 


Samuel Siddall, Warren, Ohio 





James A. Maddox, Columbus, Ohio 


| 


Name of District Governor 
Nominee 


Milton C. Smith, Greenville, Miss. 
James G. Palmer, Shreveport, La 


Grover C. Good, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Oscar A. Rofelty, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 


Robert E. Heun, Richmond, Ind 


Clarence H. Collings, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Charles D. Simeral, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 


Will R. Manier, Jr., Nashville, W. J. Craig, Bowling Green, Ky 


Tenn. 


John E. Norman, Huntington 
W. Va. 


Juan Jose’ Hernandez, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba 


L. Daniel Dix, Mobile, Ala 


Andrew H. Wallace, St. Catherines, 
Ont. Can. 


Edwin R. Weeks, Binghamton 
N. Y. 


Ravmond J. Knoeppel, New York 
City, New York 


| George H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Mass 


Daniel F. Sullivan, Fall River, 


Mass. 


Harvey Lillis Spangler, St. John 
N. B., Canada 


Fred Stover, Butler, Penn 


George W. Bahlke, Baltimore, Md 


| Harry S. Fish, Sayre, Penn 


Charles S. Merton, Rutherford, 
iJ 


| G. Franklin Lenz, Newport News, 


Va. 


Paul W. Schenck, Greensboro 


S. Kendrick Guernsey, Orlando, 
Fla. 


Henry Edw. Rompel, Joliet, Ill 


James M. White, Urbana, I!! 


F. Roy Yoke, Morgantown, W. Va 


Dr. Julio Hernandez Miyares, San- 
tiago de Cuba. 


Herman L. Turner, Sheffield, Ala 


John T. Symes, Lockport, N. Y 


Clarence B. Williams, Utica, N. Y 


Alexander Caven, Poughkeepsie 
N. Y. 


Albert I Lavery, Bridgeport, 
Conn 


tElmer E. Hubbard, Pawtucket,'R. I 
Herbert C. Litby, Waterville,'Me 


G. Prescott Baker Yarmouth, N 
8., Canada. 


Emmet E. Bailey, Oil City, Penn 
Roy Danzer, Hagerstown, Md 


Cornelius D. Garretson, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


William C. Cope, Newark, N. J. 

M. Eugene Newsom, Durham, 
N.C 

G. Heyward Mahon, Jr., Green- 
ville, 8. C 


William C. Lanier, West Point, Ga 


John W. Casto, East Moline, Il! 





| 

| 

| James L. McConaughy, Gales- 
burg, Ill 
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Boys’ Week 

NE of the most interesting aspects of the recent 
celebration of Boys’ Week, held under the auspices 
of Rotary clubs in many communities, is the diversity of 
ways in which the general program has been applied to 
Gifferent communities. Such variation of the theme is 
one indication of the cosmopolite character of Rotary, 
and also a sign of a painstaking effort to translate the 

general program into terms to fit community needs. 
The aspects of the boy problem vary with every 
community and no general program can be comprehen- 
sive enough to include them all. And any local commu- 
nity which has even surveyed its local conditions to the 
extent that it knows what must be done has taken the 
first step of a magnificent journey—a journey that will 
never be ended, but which has along the road glorious 
opportunities for shaping and molding the supreme heri- 
tage of Boys’ Week this year— 
observed in hundreds of communities the world over— 


any race—its youth. 


measures many a beginning on that journey. 


Riding the Goat 


ECENTLY one of the national college fraternities 
voted to abolish all horse-play in connection with 
its initiation. This action, though not an innovation in 
collegiate circles, is nevertheless an indication of an idea 
that has steadily been gaining ground, namely, that it is 
not absolutely essential to beat a man to a pulp with a 
paddle before he is fit to join the particular circle to 
which he desires admission. 

If anything, there is more reason for college frater- 
nities to indulge in horse-play of this kind than for a 
similar indulgence by members of a men’s fraternal 
order, lodge, or club. The average college freshman is 
quite apt to have a fairly good opinion of himself, an 
opinion not always too well grounded. Older men 
usually have passed that stage. 

And so we find today the most important and suc- 
cessful fraternal orders following a ritualistic program 
in which slapstick comedy is almost, if not entirely, 
lacking. Comedy. is disappearing from the rituals—ai- 
though it still serves in its proper place, as it should. 
But there has come the realization that the organization 
which seeks to hold men together in common bonds of 
fraternity must be founded on some great eternal truth. 

If those who guide the destinies of college frater- 
nities can substitute friendly criticism for strong-arm 
work, they will find a certain added respect for the 
fraternity on the part of the initiate; and they will find 
also that the “initiation” will always be a successful one 
for everybody—including the candidate. 








mS 
Star-Gazing 


OR those in lonely observatories who spend _ long 
nights in observing the marches and countermarche: 





of the planets through intra-stellar space there is an jp- 
tense fascination in studying other worlds. The 
astronomer knows that his own world is insignificant in 
size as compared with some others. He knows that ex- 
plosions on the sun hurl masses miles in diameter for 
hundreds of miles. He knows the beautiful coloring oj 
some of these planets is superior to that of the earth’s 
gems. He knows that space holds problems totally out- 
side the range of the most imaginative of scientific 
minds. And he knows that all our observance of time 
and space must be tempered by relative values. 


We who concern ourselves more frequently wit! 
the study of earth’s stars, with the lives of geniuses and 
cther growing personalities which flash across our 
mental horizon, may learn something from the astron- 
omer. In our awe and wonder over the brilliance, in 
our amazement over the progress and in our perplexity 
over the problems which such people present, let us not 
lose our theory of relativity. 

For earth, which has its Einstein, needs many like 
him in the field of ethics no less than in the field of 
science. If our mechanical measurements of time and 
space are never absolute neither are our mechanical 
measurements of moral values. We are too apt to accept 
things for principles; with us feverish activity often 
passes for progress; skyscrapers for civilization; and 
economic wealth for civic welfare. Our moral per- 
spectives need all the correction we can give—and then 
divine guidance to make them right. As long as we 
accept ready-made opinions so long shall we have ready- 
made results—things that fit us almost perhaps—yet 
never quite. The catch words which we eagerly grasp 
believing them some profound truths, the meaningless 
slogans which we pronounce with the solemnity duc 
benedictions ; the hollow phrases that lend a tinsel glor) 
to worthless schemes, all these dissolve beneath the acid 
bite of truth. 

When someone writes a great truth a million bovin 
souls wriggle in agony. The story of the writing on the 
walls is a commonplace—not only an illustration. ‘T!10s¢ 
who clamor for new thrills to satisfy an ennuied exist 
ence would rather be comfortable than think, so they 
accept their thought ready-made. If the though‘ be 
good the result is good—but how much tragedy is hid 
den behind that “if”? 
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The Use of the Rotary Emblem 
Editor of THE ROTARIAN: 


ECAUSE I used a little Rotary 
emblem sticker on my business 
letterhead when I was writing to 
1 Rotarian, my attention has been called 
to a supposed rule against such “misuse 
of the emblem.” 
In our manual of Rotary procedure, 
we have a statement that the 1918 Con- 
vention (Special /:ssembly on the Ro- 
tary Emblem) adopted a resolution stat- 
ing that the opinion was that the Rotary 
emblem should not be used in combina- 
tion with any other emblem; that Ro- 
tarians should wear the emblem in sim- 
ple form; that the use of the emblem 
on business stationery should not be 
allowed but that it should be confined 
to stationery of individual clubs and of 
Rotary International, etc. However, 
there does not seem to be any record 
of any actual Convention action on this 
expression of opinion. 
\t the 1923 Convention a resolution 
was adopted which puts a new aspect on 
the matter of the use of the emblem. 
instead of trying to point out certain uses 
which are prohibited, this resolution 
proscribed all uses of the emblem unless 
they are permitted by Convention or 
Board action. Now it seems to me that 
the Secretary’s Office should publish a 
list of the uses of the emblem permitted 
by Convention or Board action. 
Let me tell you what I think about this 
matter. Either recognize the fact that 
the International By-Laws say that the 
emblem is for the exclusive use and 
benefit of all Rotarians and tell each 
Rotarian to let his conscience be his 
guide in making such use, and only such 
use, Of the Rotary emblem as seems to 
him proper, and exercise a spirit of tol- 
erance with regard to other Rotarians’ 
use of the emblem, or else enact a law 
in substance as follows: 
(he Rotary emblem shall not be used 
iny manner by any individual member of 
club: anywhere for any individual pur- 
pose whether of a Rotary, personal, or 
usiness nature, excepting only that a mem- 

r may wear an authorized Rotary button 
upon the lapel of his coat and wear his 
Rotary name badge at a Rotary meeting 
or tunction. Any other use of the Rotary 
emblem by members is forbidden. A mem- 

f a Rotary club may, however, use 
tationery of the Rotary club of which 
a member for purposes or acts of his 
for his official purposes or acts as 
in otheer or committee member of such 
ul. but he shall not use such stationery 
riting to or for publication in a pub- 
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ANY letters in reply to the letter 

from William J. Walker, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greensburg, Pa., have been received, 
in addition to those which were 
printed in the May number. Space 
prevents the printing of more than a 
few of these additional letters this 
month. 

Aside from the letters discussing 
Rotary and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, we are printing as the first 
letter one which discusses a much- 
debated Retary question, namely the 
use of the Rotary emblem. 

Letters are selected for this Open 
Forum primarily because of the wide 
interest in their subject matter. Let- 
ters sent in expressly for this depart- 
ment should be as brief and concise 
as possible. Being personal opinions 
all letters are presented with neither 
the approval nor disapproval of the 
editors or publishers. 








lic press, unless authorized to do so by the 
club. This ruling does not affect the off- 
cial use of the wheel by a Rotary club or 
by Rotary International. 

This is in accordance with the rulings 
of all notable social clubs of the most 
exclusive nature throughout the world. 

No constitutional article of Interna- 
tional Rotary can forbid a Rotarian writ- 
ing a letter (of Rotary, personal or busi- 
ness purport) on his business or personai 
stationery and identifying his name in 
such a letter with his position as an 
officer or as a member in a Rotary club. 

The identification of a member with 
his business is the first requisite of 
Rotary principles, because a member's 
selection is primarily because of his rep- 
resentation of a business, trade, or pro- 
fession in a Rotary club. 

Such choice bears the unfortunate dis- 
tinction of selecting a citizen to occupy 
a position of distinction, which distinc- 
tion is a selective honor inspiring pride 
—even vain glory. 

I am sure that such a ruling will pre- 
vent the identification with Rotary by use 
of the emblem in business transactions, 
efforts at sale, offerings of bond invest 
ments and machinery, proffers of pro 
fessional services, use of rosters as mail- 
ing lists, the gifts of sample goods with 
the stamp of the Rotary seal, business- 
getting advertisements in special edi- 
tions of newspapers (at times of con- 
ventions, conferences, etc), containing 


the Rotary seal or identification with a 
Rotary club. 

The Rotary wheel on doorways and 
show windows of commercial establish- 
ments and the use of the seal in shops 
and on automobiles (not at times of con- 
vention for special transportation) on 
trucks and show cases, on packages, as 
watch-fobs, stick pins, breast pins, cuff 
links, or embroidered on shirt bosoms, 
neckties, flowing scarfs, or gloves, 
painted on boats, or used zs parlor or 
office ornaments, moulded in metal for 
souvenirs, match safes, paper cutters, 
paper weights, automobile radiator caps, 
etc., should be absolutely debarred. 

There are innumerable clubs which are 
using the business letterheads of mem- 
bers upon which to print the regular 
weekly notices of meetings. Upon most 
of these notices ciub seals are either 
printed or affixed. The above ruling 
would obviate any such misuse. 

The right to print, paint, make, o1 
manufacture the Rotary emblem for sale 
for any such named uses should be pro 
tected by sole rights to authorized re 
producers for sale of a limited line of 
reproductions .of specific character to 
clubs for club use cnly and any unau 
thorized reproducer should be prosecuted. 

Until that colossal task is undertaken 
by the Board of Directors, the Com 
mittee on Constitution, with the officers 
of every club in the world and the pres 
ent-day misuses of the emblem abolished 
and obliterated, the use of the seal by a 
Rotarian in a communication to another 
Rotarian and relating to a Rotary mat 
ter assumes a small part among the great 
mass of misuses and law breaking and 
ignoring. 

WILLIAM C. BAMBURGH, 


Member, Rotary Club of Brooklyn and Past 
President, Rotary Club of Boston. 


Sees Effectiveness of Chamber of 
Commerce Handicapped by 
Rotary Activities 
Editor, THE ROoTARIAN: 


In the May issue of THE ROoTARIAN, a 
number of Rotarians in different parts of 
the country take issue with Bill Walker of 
Greensburg, Pa., on his proposition that 
“the task is finished.” I want to, in a few 
words, come to a partial defense of friend 
Bill. 

I do not believe that Rotary clubs should 
surrender their charters, or that no char 
ters should be granted to cities under 70,000 
population. I do believe, however, that in 
some instances Rotary clubs have crippled 

(Continued on page §2.) 
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fb ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make yourself at Home! The fellows 
are alu ays 


/ 


glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows over the luncheon table they will tell you about the 


best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Will Help You 


At the Frontier 


ORT HURON,’ MICH.—Rotarians 
expecting to travel to Toronto by au- 
tomobile, and who plan to cross the line 


at Port Huron, will find two committees 


of local Rotarians ready to help them 
through the customs and other official 
interrogations. Frank *Mallon will be 


dD 


chairman of the transportation comm:t- 
tee, and W. H. Watkins, chairman of 
the welcoming committee. 

Ail Rotarian 
give the matter of frontier crossing a 
little attention While the 
red tape essential in crossing from the 
United States to Canada will be reduced 
to a minimum, some data will be neces- 
sary and certain information blanks must 
be filled out before the visitors go on 
the Such data as name, 
address, time you ex- 
Canada, name of your 
automobile, its number, and its motor 
number, your license number, number of 
etc., will be demanded. Have 


tourists will do well to 


in advance. 


board 
home 


ferry. 
length of 


pect to stay in 


each tire, 
this information ready, and as soon as 
you reach Port Huron get in touch with 
the Rotary Transportation Committee, 
which will maintain headquarters at the 
Harrington Hotel. For any further in 
formation address Frank Mallon. care of 


the Truesdell-Mallon Co., Port Huron. 


Another Way to Send 
A Delegate to the Convention 
SALINAS, Cat.—The local Rotary club 
has a unique and successful plan for rais- 
ing the money to pay the expenses of 
their delegate to international conven- 
tions. Every member pays into a special 
fund the sum of ten cents a year for 
every year he is old at the meeting near- 
est his birthday. As it has become quite 
a habit to live to the age of one hundred 
in the Salinas club, the fund will be 
large enough to take care of the expenses 


of the delegates. 


Club Entertains 
One Hundred New Citizens 

Utica, N. Y.—Recently the local Ro- 
tarians entertainned more than one hun 
dred men and women who had been ad 
mitted to United States citizenship at 
the recent term of the Supreme Court. 
Hon. Louis M. Martin, judge of the 
Supreme Court, presented each of the 
new citizens with an envelope containing 
a silk flag, a copy of the Constitution, 





the flag code, and a book entitled “What 
Every Citizen Should Know,” written 
by the late George E. Dunham, a Utica 
Rotarian and Americanization worker. 
Both the Rotarians and the new citizens 
gained much inspiration from the meet- 
ing. 
On the Banks Of 
The Suwanee River 

Live Oak, FLta.—One of the features 
of Boys’ Week in Live Oak was a picnic 
held on the beautiful grounds of Ro- 
tarian George Alliston. The local Ro- 
tarians entertained 185 city and country 
boys on the banks of the Suwanee and 


This picture was taken in a bauxite mine, 
at a spot over a quarter of a mile from the 
entrance, and 170 feet below the earth’s sur- 
face. When the members of Benton-Bauxite 
Rotary accepted the invitation of their vice- 
president, John T. Fuller, to hold a meeting 
in a bauxite mine some of them may have 
thought it would be rather a gloomy affair. 
But when they entered this section of the 
workings, and found their banquet hall, with 
electric lights shining pleasantly on the St. 
Patrick’s Day decorations, they were agree- 
ably surprised. This is probably the first 
time a Rotary club ever met in a mine. The 
meetings of the club are held in the two 
towns alternately, since these places are only 
four miles apart. 





provided several instructive features as 
well as the good things incidental to al| 
well-regulated picnics. The boys were 
shown various phases of agriculture and 
animal husbandry, including breaking 
land with tractors, the use of cultivators. 
and the treating of pigs for the preven- 
tion of cholera and swine plague. Many 
boys enjoyed horseback riding, while 
others tested their strength and skill! at 
ploughing. 


“March Thaw” Shows 
Spring Not Far Behind 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—Every year, Cleve 
land Rotary gives a special dinner for 
the members who have rendered out- 
standing service during the year; gets 
up a special edition of the club publica 
tion recounting their achievements, and 
presents the distinguished member with 
some valuable token of appreciation. 

Last year, Arch Klumph, Past Inte: 
national President, was the one to lb. 
honored. This year it was John Bentley, 
who was one of Rotary’s district gov- 
ernors in 1919. During the last eleven 
years, John has served on practically) 
every committee in Rotary and has been 
on the Board of Directors on three dii- 
ferent occasions. He is also active in 
the promotion of crippled children’s 
work. 

Three hundred Rotarians and guests at- 
tended the “March Thaw” in his hon 
and the ball room, camouflaged as an 
army messhall, was the scene of many 
novel features during the evening. 


Is Your Club 
Compiling a History? 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—One of the most 
interesting publications that has crossed 
our desk recently is a careiully prepared 
history of Vancouver Rotary, neaily 
bound and well illustrated. This book’et 
gives the high spots of the club’s prog 
ress from the time of its organization in 
1913 to the present. Different chapt:'s 
of the history deal with the charter m: 
ing: the honors won by the club and 
individual members; the Rotary Instit 
for Chest Diseases; the clearing-ho 
for service-club projects; the club’s w 
during the war; outstanding lunche« 
progress in sports; and the careers 
eminent Rotarians who have been m: 
bers of the Vancouver club. 

It is significant that in the preface 
this history we find a statement that 1¢ 
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vith work of compiling the history was greatly 
1ugmented by the paucity of early rec- 
ket ords, and the difficulty of making the 
; be more or less conflicting reminiscences of 
me) older members coincide in statements 
<i which should be satisfactory to all. Hence 
ie : it seems that it is very essential that 
a each club keep its records complete, so 
di that when a history is planned the his- 
torian will always have clear evidence 
ss rom which to prepare his statements. 
In the eleven years of its existence Club 
i“, No. 61 has done many worth-while 
. ngs, and this history is one more in- 
i dication of the spirit which actuates all 
% le members. 
Gives 50 Acres of Native Bush 
For Public Park 
\UCKLAND, N. Z.—Rotarian Wesley 
st Spragg, who, in 1918, presented the city 
\uckland with the 761 acres of land 
d comprising the Kaitarakihe Park, re- 
y ently gave that city new cause for re- 
t ng when he presented to Mayor J. 


Gunson the title deeds of an addi- 
n tional 50 acres of beautiful native bush. 
s he new park lies to the right of the 
Mountain Road and stretches across a 
beautifully wooded valley almost to the 
eastern boundary of the Waitaker wa- 
tersied, and commands a fine view of the 
Because this piece of bushland 
ns many splendid specimens of in- 
ous trees, such as the kauri, the 
1, the miro, and the rimu, and is 
1 favorite haunt of the tui and other 
birds, Rotarian Spragg felt that 
1€ thi, land should be preserved for the 
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Homer Rodeheaver, one of Billy Sunday’s evangelists, and formerly an honorary member 

of the Warsaw, Ind., Rotary Club, is now touring the world studying folk-songs. At the 

left you see him with a little lady friend in Siam, and at the right he is shown inspecting 
the “guard” in the courtyard of a temple at Bangkok, the Siamese capital. 


public and not sold for the fine timber it 
contains. He expressed pleasure that the 
terms of the deed included a clause mak- 
ing him the custodian of the area during 
his lifetime, a duty which will devolve 
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upon his wife should she survive him, 
and stated that he would take keen pleas- 
ure in showing visitors the wonderful 
flora and fauna of the park. This gener- 
ous spirit has been paralleled by mem- 
bers of his family who have consented to 
the gift of this land which was a part 
of their patrimony. 


Special Congratulatory Meeting 
Is Busy Session 


ToxKyo, Japan.—What proved to be 
one of the busiest as well as the most in 
teresting meetings of Tokyo Rotary was 
held recently when the members gathered 
to congratulate their fellows who had re- 
ceived public recognition for meritorious 
service. Vice-President Asabuki pre- 
sided, and he had the task of arranging 
for eleven speeches within the hour. 
Rotarians Ono and Chiwaki, who had re- 
ceived decorations from the Emperor; 
Rotarians Ito, Isaka and Wada, who 
were advanced in court rank; and Ro- 
tarian Ohta, who had received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Economy, 
received the hearty congratulations of 
their fellow-members. In addition, the 
meeting served the two-fold purpose of 
a farewel! for Rotarian Sohma, who was 
leaving for an extended tour around the 
world, and the celebration of a birth- 
day for Rotarian Yamamoto. Unfortu 
nately Rotarian Wada was absent from 
this meeting because of illness, and at 
the next meeting his fellow-members 
stood and paid homage to one whose 
earthly service had ended. 


At another meeting of Tokyo Rotary 











These eight men were not content to know that Rotary has gone around the world—they 


took Rotary round the world with them. 


This temporary “club” was formed on the 


“Empress of Canada” and the globe-trotters are (left to right, standing): Amos B. Trites, 

Vancouver, B. C.; Lester C. Barton, Memphis, Tenn.; H. Holdsworth, honorary member of 

the Wakefield, England, club; and Percy Bentley, Vancouver, B. C. Seated (left to right) : 

F. O. Scheedinger, Columbus, Ohio; Henry B. Day, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. J. Forster and 

Willard Kitchen, Vancouver, B. C. Rotarian Day was elected president and Rotarian 
Barton, secretary of this “traveling Rotary club.” 
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it was decided to use a portion of the 
Relief Fund provided by Rotary Interna- 
tional to build a home for orphan girls. 
The building will be a two-story house 


60x30 feet,:all in reinforced concrete 


work. On the first floor there will be 
an office, matron’s room, two sewing 
rooms, kitchen, and bath. The second 


floor houses an assembly hall and six 
other rooms. Each of the six rooms will 
be equipped with electric lights, braziers, 
tables, and chairs, for the use of thirty 
girls. Clocks, flower-vases, and looking- 
glasses will also be provided for some 
of the rooms. In the sewing-rooms, six 
sewing-machines, fifteen sets of sewing 
equipment, and fifteen sewing-tables are 


to be installed. Every window will have 





Guy Gundaker, 
dent of Rotary Interna- 
tional, photographed in 
two roles: Above— 
Upon arrival at South- 
ampton on board the 
“Berengaria” where 
welcome was extended 
by a body of British 
Rotary officials. From 
left to right are: Arthur 
Chadwick, director- 
elect, Frank Mulhol- 
land, past president, 
Rotary International; 
Frank Eastman, presi- 
dent of the British As- 
sociation; Guy Gun- 
daker, president, Rotary 
International ; Vivian 
Carter, secretary British 
Association; Fred Car- 
ter, secretary, Rotary 
Club of Southampton. 
At left: President Guy 
congratulating “Mayor” 
George Bronz (left) and 
“Comptroller” Anthony 
DeVito, at the Rotary 
Club luncheon in New 
York City during Boys’ 
Week. These two young 
“city officials” and 
other boys who were 
“running” the city for 
one day were guests of 
the club. 


presi- 











its flower pot, a truly Japanese touch. 
This building will be known as the “Ro- 
tary Home” and will serve as another 
memorial of the relief afforded by Rotary 
International during the period of re- 
construction in Tokyo. 


Give Personal Service 
For Boys’ Home 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Jacksonville 
Rotarians are much interested in the 
local Boys’ Home, and several Rotarians 
serve on the board in charge of the 
Home. But the Rotarians have not been 
asked to contribute to the expenses of the 
Home, only to give personal service in 
the effort to present the boys with ideals 
and ideas with which to work out their 
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own future. Consequently, besides giy 
ing the boys a Christmas dinner, fre 
movies, and other things, the Rotarian; 
have, through a series of talks, civer 
personal service which was much appre. 
ciated. These talks covered a wide range 
of topics. Here are a few of the things 
discussed: sportsmanship in games: 4 
trip through the Everglades; boyhood 
days on a Georgia farm; travel in A|- 
geria (illustrated); the history of smal 
arms (introducing a fine collection) - 
how to run a street car (with some 
practice); moose hunting in Canada 
tides in the Bay of Fundy; eye troubles: 
sleight of hand (with samples); a 100 
per cent career (including the story of a 
shipwreck); and a humorous address 
which made the boys laugh so much that 
they incidentally swallowed a lot of good 
advice. 


Niagara Falls Club Wins 
Kighth Annual Bowling Tournament 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Results of the eight! 
annual international Rotary bowling tou 
nament held under the auspices of th 
Oakland club show Niagara Falls, N. \ 
in first place with a total of 2,930 pins 
This was a very successful tournament 
forty-eight entries being received fron 
clubs in the United States and Canada 
Since each club paid an entry fee ot! 
$2.50, there will be $120 with which t 
buy the trophy which will be presented 
by Oakland Rotary during the conven 
tion at Toronto. The individual prize: 
will be sent to the winners as soon 


possible. 

The first seven teams ranked as fol 
lows: 

Total Score 
l. Niagata Falls; N. Y...........2,93 
2. Indianapolis, Ind... .... 0.6.35. 90 
3. New Philadelphia, Ohio...... .2,83¢ 
4: *Siomm Gite fas . ihc: pevss 2,789 
a Oe reer 27 
7759 


6. Chicago, III. 
7. Green Bay, Wis. 


The high individual game prize 
won by John Broderick, Niagara Falls 
Rotary Club, with a score of 258. II 
also won the high individual three-gani 
total with scores of 223, 158, and 25% 
total 639. 

The details of the tournament wer 
handled by Rotarian William N. Lee, 
trict manager of the bowling and bill 
department of the Brunswick-Balke-' 
lender Company and a member of (! 
cago Rotary’s bowling team. Rota: 
Lee has supervised these tournaments 
several years and will probably offi 
again next year. 

Any bowling team representing a \0- 
tary club is eligible to enter the tou! 
nament on payment of a nominal ‘e¢ 
All entry money is used to purc!)1s 
prizes. Briefly, the rules provide «1a! 
each team shall consist of five men 
two substitutes allowed, and each bo. '¢! 
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spe. ve club at least twenty days prior 
to) veipt of entry. Each team rolls its 
on its local alleys and the scores 
are .elegraphed to the club under whose 
aus) ces the tournament is held. The 
official score sheet signed by the captain, 
sco'e-keeper, and secretary of the Rotary 
clu) is then immediately mailed after 
the third game is finished. All .games 
re played under the rules of the Amer- 

30wling Congress, the Pacific Coast 
Bowling Association or the Canadian 
Rowling Association. Competition is 
supervised by a committee appointed by 
the club sponsoring the tournament. 


College Glee Club 


Gives Extra Concert 


a 


FRANKFORT, Micu.—When the thirty- 
four members of the University of Mich- 
igan glee club were delayed for three 
hours at Frankfort while en route to 
Upper Michigan, the local Rotarians de- 
cided that something ought to be done 
about it. The entertainment committee 
of Frankfort Rotary immediately got in 
touch with the other members and their 
Rotary Anns. Asa result the collegians 
were escorted to a local hall, where the 
Rotarians entertained them with a fine 
fish dinner. The college boys showed 
their appreciation by putting on a very 
good musical program, and got thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Rotarians be- 
fore the Ann Arbor car ferry took the 
glee club’s special car on board. 


Spend $1,000 on Appliances 
For Benefit of Crippled Children 


CHAMPAIGN, ILt.—The annual report 
of Champaign Rotary showed that last 
year the club spent more than $1,000 
buying braces for the crippled children 
of Champaign County. This work is 
done under the supervision of Dr. East, 
the head doctor for the Illinois Crippled 
Children’s Society, and the Brace Fund 
is handled by the Family Welfare Society 
of Champaign County. 


Raise More Than $7,000 
In Five-Day Drive 


SASKATOON, SAsK.—At their meeting 
on March 23rd, the local Rotary Club de- 
cided to put on a drive for the “Saska- 
toon Children’s Aid Society” from April 
Ist to April 5th, inclusive. The club is 
particularly interested in this society both 
because of its excellent work and be- 
cause the superintendent of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid is also a member of Rotary. 
Rotary teams “covered the city like a 
nket,” according to the local papers, 
| every house or office in the city was 
ted. A good advertising campaign 
backed up the efforts of the workers and, 

a result, the objective, $7,000, was 
reached and passed, while contributions 
are still coming in. 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


through a combination 
of beauty and utility is 
acknowledged to be the 


Standard of the 


American Home 


Every Seeger Original Siphon 
Refrigerator is built for either 
ice or electrical refrigeration. 


A representative dealer may be 
found in every city. 
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SEEGER: REFRIGERATOR: COMPANY 





SAINT PAUL, 
MINN. 





399 Madison Ave., New York City 
80 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Cuicaco, Itt 
2433 Hunter St., Los Ancexes, Cauir, 
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To Rotarians 
going to the 
Democratic 
National Convention 














Cho Waldorf- CsLoria. 


Fifth Avenue 99% anv 34° Streets. New York 


T 
H 














Headquartersof the Democratic National Committee 


Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


Offers this suggestion: 


ANY Rotarians desiring to at- 
M tend the Convention individu- 
ally or in a body may find it 
difficult to obtain suitable accommoda- 
tions in New York at that time. 
It is well, therefore, to remember that 
The Waldorf’s Philadelphia affiliation 
—The Believue-Stratford (Official Ro- 
tary Headquarters in that city)—is but 
two hours away. 


—that express trains run “every hour 
on the hour” between the two cities. 
—that the New York railway terminus 
is but five minutes’ walk from the Con- 
vention Hall. 


—that regular rates will prevail at The 
Bellevue and charged only during the 
time rooms are occupied. 

—and that the same facilities for en- 
tertainment and service which have 
made The Waldorf headquarters for 
most of the important gatherings in 
New York, are to be found in like de- 
gree at The Bellevue-Stratford—“The 
Waldorf-Astoria of Philadelphia.” 


For reservations during the Convention 
write or wire 


THE 


BELLEV UE-STRATFORD 


Broad and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


JAMES P. A. O’CONOR, Managing Director 
Boomer—du Pont Properties Corporation 



















































































Ever buy a wooden 
nutmeg? 


HUCKSTER stopped at great- 
grandmother’s door. “‘Any nutmegs 
today, lady?”’ 


In the tray before him he displayed his 
wares— big, beautiful nutmegs, and at a 
ridiculously low price. 


Being found of nutmeg’s spicy flavor, 
and seeing an opportunity to stock up on 
them to advantage, great-grandmother 
bought generously. 


There was to be rice pudding for supper. 
Great-grandmother took the golden-brown 
beauty from the oven and prepared to give 
it its finishing touch—a sprinkling of nut- 
meg. Out came the grater and one of the 
new nutmegs. She scraped and looked 
puzzled. Scraped again, and looked closer. 
Sawdust!! The nutmegs were made of 
wood. 


How far from such methods we have 
traveled in these days of advertised mer- 
chandise. The manufacturer of to-day 
signs his name to what he says about what 
he makes. He knows that when you buy 
you will expect the goods to be what he 
has said. He knows that if he deceives you 
once, your confidence is gone forever. 


Wooden nutmegs never could have been 
advertised. 


Read the advertisements. 


The fire of publicity consumes falsehood — 


advertised goods are reliable 
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Old Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, representing three cen- 
turies of legend and tradition. 


Picturesque and Historic Nova Scotia 
Will Attract Many Rotarians 


By C. FRED BOND 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of Halifax 


HE first authentic appearance of 

Nova Scotia in print was in Peter 

Martyr’s “Decades of the New 
World,” translated into English in 1555, 
where we learn that “the Brytons and 
the Frenche men are accustomed to take 
fysshe in the coastes of these landes, 
where is found great plenty of Tunnies, 
which the inhabytauntes caul Baccaloas, 
whereof the land was so named.” 

Baccaloas, as you must know, is 
none other than our friend the cod, found 
in abundance on all Nova Scotian coasts 
where he may be seen drying by the flat 
and flaky thousand. To catch him is an 
afternoon’s sport, a sun-filled, breeze- 
haunted memory. 

But the most picturesque adventurers 
to Codland were undoubtedly the crew of 
e “Acadia,” Sieur de Monts and his 
friends of the Order of Good Times, 
who settled near the present Annapolis in 

5, to sing and to plant and to eat 

nison, and to convert the heathen when 

ortunity offered. 


t} 


t has been well said that the Spirit 
Rotary goes back not merely to the 
igural Club established by Paul Har- 
in Chicago in 1905, but to the limbo 
he past. Nova Scotia, which will 
t many Rotarians attending the To- 
} Rotary International Convention to 
nd their stay in Canada, may lay 
to the original club with the Ro- 
t spirit, on the American Continent. 


In “La Societe de Bon Temps” may 
be found the earliest exemplification of 
Rotary on the American Continent. 
Sieur de Monts and his band of gallant 
adventurers ianded at the spot in which 
in the name of the King of France he 
named “Port Royal”—now Annapolis 
Royal—in 1605, the first European set- 
tlement on the American Continent north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, where the first 
wheat was grown, the first grist mill was 
built, and the seeds of Christian religion 
were first sown, and a good many other 
“firsts” were recorded, as so well evi- 
denced in the Acadian Museum to be 
seen in Fort Anne—the oldest and best 
preserved example of mediaeval fortifica- 
tion in the New World. 

And last but not least of the “firsts” 
of interest to the visiting Rotarian, is the 
narrative of this first Social Club—‘‘The 
Order of Good Times,” 
three hundred years ago. 
according to Judge Savary’s history of 
Old Port Royal and Acadia, “consisted of 


formed over 
This society, 


fifteen members, who were furnished 
with regalia and other insignia of office, 
and forms of procedure were instituted 
for the guidance of its proceedings. 
Each member by rotation became the 
Chairman and Caterer to his brethren, a 
plan which excited so much emulation 
among them that each endeavored to ex- 
cel his predecessor in office.” 

There is the example of Service in 
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HE famous Durham-Duplex 
“Name- your-own- price” 


sale is heralded as one of the greatest mer 


chandising vehicles of the generation. 


But its greatest success lies in the friend 
ship won by each razor sold. Every one 
of the three million distributed so far has 
gained another strong booster for the long, 
super-keen Durham-Duplex Blades 


Today their “priceless” comfort is being 
broadcasted by the clean-shaven, well- 
groomed countenances of over twelve 
million Durham-Duplex users. 

EITHER MODEL_ONE DOLLAR 


Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 














DURHAM-DUPLEX 
RAZOR CO 
Jersey City, N. J 


FACTORII 
Jersey City; 
Shefheld 
Paris 


Toront 





tatives in 
all 


Countries 


The Razor of Priceless Comfort 
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One sheet lasts 


for 100 typings 


One sheet of MultiKopy 
carbon paper No. 95, corre- 
spondence weight, black, 
will last until 100 or more 
copies have been made. 





MultiKopy No. 5, black, makes 20 
copies at one typing—and more if 
the second sheet is very light 
weight. 

MultiKopy No. 25 is the usual 
choice for general office require- 
ments. Black, Blue, Purple, Green, 
and Red. 

If your stationer hasn’t your 
grade of MultiKopy, write our 
nearest warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet 
showing how to select the exact 
carbon paper for any kind of work. 
Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 


376 Congress St., Boston, Mass 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Cleveland 


MARK 







TRADE 


ulti 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 
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io, Wi fog Days 


gays D. Payne. Frank DePries 

made over $325 profit in one day. 
Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 

in 2 years. G. Howard earned $100 
i . E. Mendenhall 
worked half time and made $100 
\ a week. W.E. Findlay ran up 

his commissions in a few months from $100 
@J to over $500 per month. Every Home, 
er, Store and Factory a Live Prospect—Keeton, 












Auto 
Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our 
special training course starts you on road to success first day- 
If now employed, we can show you how to make big money 
during spare time. No Experience Necessary. Get our new 
Sales Plan—find out how to make real money—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 236 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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this, the first Social Club organized in 
North America. 

We are told that this Round Table Club 
met daily at dinner, and was always 
fully attended. Music was a feature of 
entertainment, and minstreisy, joined in 


by all, at these gatherings, beguiled the. 


monotonous period of isolation in the 
Winter Season. This Society of good 
cheer, as in Rotary today, entertained 
as guests Indian Chiefs, who we are 
told sat daily at the table with the 
French, “getting acquainted.” 

This little Round Table Club included 
several distinguished names in its mem- 
bership. Poutrincourt, Lord of the 
Manor of Port Royal, its real founder, 
occupied the first place. Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, two years later; 
Louis Hebert, another of the founders of 
Quebec a few years later; Daniel Hay, 
the surgeon apothecary—the first of his 
profession who had a medical practice in 
the Dominion of Canada—are all known 
to have been members of this club. 

French occupation, which commenced 
with the Feasts of the Order of Good 
Times, ended in the tragedy of Grand 
Pré, so ably portrayed in Longfellow’s 
immortal poem, “Evangeline.” The still 
meadows of Evangeline today carry 
sweet hay and the scent of clover, and 
far to the south the returned Acadians 
dwell at ease. 

The visitor today can get the soul-taste 
of all these phases of history, mingled 
with the brine of the sea and hazed with 
the faint dimness that adds the final touch 
of haunting beauty to the thoughts of 
yesterday. 

Yarmouth, with its spring-green hedges 
in mid-August, with its hinterland of 
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wooded country, teeming with deer and 
the lordly moose, and its lakes and rivers 
alive with speckled beauties and King 
Salmon, is a paradise for the modern 
adventurer. 

Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, 
carries its share of the romance of the 
older towns. It never had a French or 
an Indian magic name—although the 
harbor was called Chebucto, which is the 
Micmac for Mighty Haven. 


One of the romantic stories of Halifax 
centers about Madame de St. Laurent, 
who might have been Queen of England 
if her freind the Duke of Kent had lived 
long enough, and if—alas—there had 
been a wedding ring on her slender little 
hand. 


Pictou County, which witnessed the 
landing of the Scottish Pioneers in the 
goed ship “Hector,” is famous today for 
fine motor roads and rural scenery. And 
away to the north, easily reached by 
motor car, is Cape Breton, with its fa- 
mous Bras d’Or Lakes (Arm of Gold), 
its Scottish people speaking Gaelic, in 
surroundings typical of the Highlands of 
Old Scotland. The whole a panorama 
of sea and landscape beauty, reached by 
good roads, a sportsman’s paradise and 
the home of a happy, contented people. 

All Nature invites you to this Maritime 
Paradise, this country of your forbears—- 
the “Gateway to a Dominion.” And now 
you ask—how far away is this Elysium? 
It is just 32 motoring hours from To- 
ronto over the famous Canadian Trans- 
continental Road, 18 hours from Mon- 
treal, 37 from Chicago, 17 from Boston. 


The latch string is always out to you 
in Nova Scotia. 





Night Song of the Loon 


By J. B. PARMALEE 


ANNERS of the breeze 


Float in silken ease 


Where ripples band the wavelet’s dreamy crest. 


Guarding all passes 
Sentinel grasses 


Clash their green spears above my hopeful nest. 


So laugh I, the Loon, 
The lone laughing Loon. 


Ambling to the lake 
Summer thirst to slake 


Fox and wolf remember lost brotherhood. 


Gracious eglantine 
Tents the porcupine. 


Midnight truce holds all dwellers of the wood. 


So laugh I, the Loon, 
The lone laughing Loon. 


World, askest thou peace 
And heartache’s surcease? 


Seekest thou miracle like unto mine? 


Lift gratefully up 


Life’s o’erbrimming cup— 


Love in the cup turns the water to wine. 


So laugh I, the Loon, 
The lone laughing Loon. 


Tomah, Wisconsin. 
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SULKA LONDON SHOP 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


Our London Shop will be opened about the first week 
in June, In addition to serving our English Clientele 
we achieve the advantages of supplying the immediate 
requiremerits of patrons while traveling in England 
and of procuring the Finest of English Productions 
for both our Paris and New York Shops. 


Brochure Iliustrating Our Merchandise on Request 


SHIRTMAKERS AND li g 


sl2@ FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 








Carl Weeks 
says: 


“ 


originated and to this 
day I am personally the only man on earth who 
knows or ever did know how to make Armand 
Powder from start to finish. 

“The Armand merchandising policy is square 
on every side, both friendly and profitable. Fur- 
thermore— 

“Armand will exchange or buy back at price 
paid any Armand merchandise in the hands of 
any dealer on earth who thinks it is moving too 
slowly for him.” 

In the biggest national advertising campaign 
we have ever undertaken we are again featuring 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. 

CARL WEEKS, President 


Armand—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 





























Our New Pocket Edition 


j. RAINCOAT 


Weighs 19 ounces 


Just the coat you have been wanting for a 
long time! Guaranteed rainproof, can be 
F> carried in your pocket, conservative tan 
hy color, raglan sleeves, full cut throughout. 
| | Write me on your letterhead giving size or 
your height and weight and I'll send one 
that fits. If you agree that this is the best 


iad - coat of its kind you’ve ever seen, send me 
By a Ten Spot in several days. If you don’t 
think so, return it—we’ll still be friends! 
p=ee Harry Webb 


ae. Harrisburg Rubber Co. 


lished 1909 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

















A Dependable Service in all branches of Foreign 


and Domestic Freight Forwarding 


GENERAL OFFICE 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
EASTERN OFFICE: Woolworth Building, New York 


SOSTON— CINCINNATI— SAN FRANCISCO 
_Vld South Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. aeoneangek Bidg. 

BUFF ALO— CLEVELAND— SEATT 

Ellicott Square Hippodrome Bldg. ‘Alaska Bldg. 

PHILA DELPHIA— LOS ANGELES— FORTL AND, ORE 
Drexel Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. T5th and Kearney 


SALT LAKE CITY—136 South 4th West St. 
DENVER— 1700 Fifteenth St. 

















“NEW MONTEREY 
M NORTH ASBURY PARK.N. J. 


Rendezvous of Rotarians 


An ideal summer resort hotel directly on the beach of the 
famous North Jersey Coast offering every modern con- 


venience and appointment to 500 particular guests. 


Swimming Pool Ocean Bathing—Sea Water Direct to 
Rooms—Golf—Delightful Drives—Daily Concerts and 
Dancing. A-la-Carte Grill—Broker’s Office by McDonnell 
& Co., New York Stock Exchange. 


OPENS JUNE 28th 
Literature on Request 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


Same Management as Hotel Mason, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Rest 


situated a unique “School of Health’—where thou- 
sands come annually to learn how to maintain effi- 
ciency and health through “biologic living.” 

Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health Center”— 
the result of fifty years of growth and development. A 
continuous series of physical training activities, health 
lectures, food demonstrations, educational moving pic- 
tures, concerts and entertainments add profitable and 
refreshing interest to the daily program. 

The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 

information upon the subjects of healthful living 

and personal hygiene. The value of a whole- 

some, anti-toxic dietary; the necessity of phys- 

ical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture training 

and the outdoor life—these and other essentials 

are demonstrated by the most practical and sci- 

entific methods. 


[* the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is 


An interesting booklet 
“A Visit TO BATTLE CREEK” 
will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 223) Michigan 
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IT IS TRUE hei Most Who Serves Best” 











it is unfortunately also true longest and loudest about 
that with the rank and file SERVICE is thinking 
it usually happens that about what the other fellow 
the man who talks the should render to him. 
K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 
Bi se ss —— PR nd Shelf and Lining Paper 
on oe etn ae wed ye Household Vegetable Parchmen 
— —=— he Tee White Waxed Paper y 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 35.) 


Tales of Pioneers 
Hold Boys’ Interest 


CotumBus, Ga.—The biggest gather. 
ing of boys in the history of Columby; 
was witnessed when 2,000 boys gathered 
for the program arranged by the local 
Rotary club as a feature of the “Boys 
Week” celebration. The program wa; 
given after the mammoth street parade 
had stirred the community to a new in- 
terest in the citizens of the future. G. 
Gunby Jordan, 77 years old, retired 
manufacturer, told the boys some en- 
thralling Indian stories, and under his 
guidance they made the trip with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition all over 
again, traversing in thought the pionee: 
trail from the Mississippi to the head 
waters of the Oregon. Mayor J. Homer 
Dimon, Rotarian, also gave a fine talk 
A special moving picture was greatly en- 
joyed by the youngsters. Throughout 
the whole program the boys exhibited a 
consideration for the speakers which 
could not have been improved on by any 
adult audience. After the program the 
boys adjourned to the park nearby, and 
there kept dozens of Rotarians busy while 
ice cream disappeared at the rate of a 
gallon a minute. Short talks to the 
children of every school were another 
feature of what is declared the most 
successful observance of Boys’ Week 
in the history of Columbus Rotary. 


Club Members Raise $2,000 
For Juvenile Home 


Aurora, Itt.—When it was announced 
to Aurora Rotary that the building of 
the new Juvenile Protective Association 
home had taken all the available funds 
and had left nothing for the furnishing 
of the home, the Rotarians promptly ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
situation and see what could be done. 
The committee reported back that th: 
best thing Rotary could do would be t 
furnish the beds and bedding for tl 
new home. The members raised $2,!))) 
within their own group to provide tlic 
bedding, and as a result of this action 
other organizations became interested and 
took up the work until the 40 children in 
the home were supplied with comp et 
equipment for their needs. 


Try New Way Of 


Presenting Songs 


PASADENA, CaL.—At a recent nicet- 
ing, Pasadena Rotary inaugurated a vw 
method of presenting the songs. Ins'°a 
of using the printed song books con! «1! 
ing all the songs, single sheets on w iic!! 
were printed a few songs for use ai ¢! 
next two or three meetings, were ‘lis- 
tributed to the tables. These leaflets : ce’ 
not be gathered up after the meetin. 4: 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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THE ROTARIAN 


An Important Rotary Contact 


By W. E. SKINNER 


Secretary and General Manager, National 
Dairy Association of the United States 


Y conception of Rotary is that it 
M has all of the possibilities of 
' bearing aloft the torch of friend- 
sh'—the greatest gift man has to be- 
sto upon his fellows—and that the pur- 
poses of organization of Rotary into 
clubs to spread all over the civilized 
globe is to carry this torch to all civilized 
people that the words of the Christ of 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men” 
may at some time be a consummation 
and it is seemingly now agreed by the 
leaders of thought the world over at this 
ime that the only thing that will restore 
le world’s equilibrium is to start again 
the flow of the milk of human kindness 
to turn men’s thoughts from se’f. 


With this idea of Rotary and with the 
feeling that it is “on its way” to a ful- 
fillment of its obligations and possibili- 
ties, I would like to say a word about 
our own American institutions and per- 
haps point a way to the bringing about of 
a better appreciation and understanding 
of the peoples that go to make up Amer- 
ica. So far as love of country is con- 
cerned, and all that goes to make an en- 
during nation, we are probably as near 
being one in heart and soul as it is pos- 
sible to melt into any kind of solidarity 
the people of the world who are wel- 
comed into citizenship with us. But 
there is, nevertheless, a line of demarka- 
tion existing between the people of the 
city and the people of the farm, and it 
is to this I would take the liberty of 
urging upon Rotary a work worthy of 
its most serious consideration. 

Some of our country’s great men have 
drawn attention to the need of equal con- 
sideration being given to the producing 
portion of population to that given the 
city man, and William H. Seward in his 
day gave the thought hereunder quoted 
for his countrymen to ponder over as to 
what was their duty toward the farming 
population—a statement as important to- 
day as when uttered: 

“The experience of mankind has 
roven that mutual intercourse and very 
intimate relations between the various 
branches of the human family are indis- 
nsable to the progress of civilization 
nd humanity. * * * 

\griculture cannot flourish where its 
cwards are precarious or inferior in 
value to those obtained in other depart- 

its of industry. * * * 


This condition, however, implies that 
eoual rewards are allowed to mankind, 
e equal labor is exacted from them.” 
esident Lincoln gave utterance, in 
onderful speech on agriculture, to 
sreat need of closer relationship be- 
n people for the endurance and sta- 

of the government. Yet how little 


thought is given in the daily lives of the 
business people of the city on just what 
a great bulwark of safety and necessity 
to us is this part of our population. What 
we can and should do is to bring them 
into harmonious ministration with our 
life and occupations. It is true that some 
large businesses and big banking insti- 
tutions are at the present time showing 
an active interest in the producer, and if 
the development of a closer relationship 
in business is generally attempted (and 
the automobile is bringing about a closer 
contact), how much aid can such a serv- 
ice organization, founded on better fel- 
lowship such as Rotary, render. I would 
say infinitely more than business or auto- 
mobiles, if properly directed. 


HAVE had the privilege of address- 
ing quite a few Rotary clubs on the 
subject of a better relationship between 
the business of the city and the business 
of the country in my own work for agri- 
culture in several sections of the United 
States, and have not found quite that un- 
derstanding of the meaning that city 
business bears to successful farming, and 
I do not believe that any man who thinks 
does not realize that from agriculture 
comes the only real wealth a nation pos- 
sesses, and that anything injuring agri- 
culture injures business. We of the city 
are too apt to become self-centered and 
think we are the wheel that moves the 
earth, while we are only a part of the 
works—a very necessary part it is true, 
but let the other party to the contract 
meet with disaster and what we can do 
to hold things together is feeble indeed. 
So, I would appeal to every Rotary 
club to bring into the closest possible 
communion every man reachable who 
represents the farming industry. It will 
be a highly specialized agricultural sec- 
tion indeed in which there cannot be 
found farming being practiced in many 
forms that will enable a goodly selection 
of members to come from the various 
branches of agriculture in most every 
county, and through the agencies created 
by the farmers I would do everything 
possible to spread the spirit of Rotary as 
carrying to them the spirit of good will. 
This can be done by bringing into fel- 
lowship, if not full membership, every 
county agricultural agent in county seat 
clubs and they in turn can bring into all 
of their organization work the teachings 
of Rotary. 

I would nationally set aside a day de- 
dicated to agriculture and bring into 
communion those men who can relate the 
story of the industry of agriculture to 
the town people and carry back a mes- 








Everything 
A Club Needs! 


How often we are called upon to 
prove up this point. Try us! 


24 Hour Service! 


Once in a while we fail to ship 
the day we get the order. But 
nine times out of ten we have 
what you want when you want it. 
Try us! 


Absolute Guarantee! 


If it don’t suit—fire it back. We 
stand behind everything we sell. 


Pleasure Insurance! 


Our service and merchandise 
please the ladies—pep up the 
party and make it a cinch! 


We have the dope 


for “Fun-fiends”’ 


Rotary 
Paper Hats 
Lapel Buttons 
Confetti and Serpentine 
Noisemakers, Balloons 
Decorations, Crepe Paper, Bunting, 
Shields, Rotary Emblems, Hotel Placards 
Banners, Flags, Hat Bands, Arm Bands 
Metal & Leather Favors, Souvenirs, Stunts 
Pennants, Placards, Stencils, Gavels, Gongs 
Badges, Red Fire, Stickers, Membership 
Signs, Radiator Emblems, Novelties 
Code of Ethics, Fancy Paper Hats 
Felt Hats, Gifts, Speeches 
Stunt Books, Tea Aprons 
Nut Cups, Motto Favors 
Costumes, Grab 
Bags, Snow 
Balls 


and a whole lot more ! 


A card brings that dandy 
Rotary Catalogue! 


THE RUSSELL 


HAMPTON CO. 


“Everything a Club Needs’’ 


Henry Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


39 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 
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clusion than that its destiny is to be the 
great leading Christian peace-develop- 
ing nation of the world. There is a prac- 
tical side to this fulfillment that Rotary 
can develop, perhaps better than other 
mediums, through just plain, every-day 
good fellowship. We are supposed to 


sage that will be convincing in its sin- 
cerity that we are thinking of all of our 
fellows, no matter what their calling, and 
that we stand ready to be a help in time 
of need, and that we recognize our in- 
| terdependence and desire only to build 
up a united nation through perfect un- 


Rotary Membership 
Emblem Cards 


To Hang Up in Your Office 





John T. Smith 
Member 


Prospect Club 





bg pee NAME embossed in White 
Letters and the Rotary Interna- 
tional Emblem embossed in GOLD on 
Heavy durable Blue Cardboard with 
Beveled edges, 8 inches wide by 91% 
inches deep. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Embossed Cardboard Signs 


Suitable for NAME CARDS for use on DESKS, 
DOORS, PLACE CARDS, etc. 


WINDOW AND COUNTER DISPLAY CARDS, with 


or without ease! back. 


PEDIGREE CARDS for Breeders of Horses, Dogs, 
Cats and all Live Stock. 
Made on Black, Blue, Green, Grey, Red, Buff, 


Brown or White heavy cardboard, and in Black, 
White, Gold, Yellow, Orange, Red, Light or Dark 
Blue, Maroon or Green lettering or any combina- 
tion of colors. 


Manufactured at one-half the cost of printed or 
hand lettered signs. Eliminates the necessity of 
ordering in large quantities. 


Any Size Card up to 10 x 24 inches 
Minimum Order—One Card 
Maximum—To Suit You 


Gettinger QualityShowCards 
263 Ninth Avenue - New York City 





“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 
““ADCO’”’ LUNCHEON 
BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - - CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 























derstanding and friendship. 


The history of America as to its wars 
and relationship with foreign peoples 
does not seem to point to any other con- 


stand for a brand of friendship divested 
of selfishness that leaves no doubt of its 
sincerity, and this is all we need to prac- 
tice amongst our own people to get the 
rest of the world to believe in us. 





“What’s the Use?” 


(Continued from page 19.) 


tives as it would be for the Catholic or 
the Jew to do the same. A thoroughly 
democratic citizenship neither asks nor 
cares what the religious affiliations of 
its members may be. And I find this is 
the great problem before us. 

“I find too many men asking ‘Oh, 
what’s the use,’ when asked to use their 
vote in trying to remedy these matters; 
too many ready and willing to let the 
other fellow bear the burden. Most 
men do not realize that service is the 
watchword of true advance; that only 
as we serve can we expect to be served. 
I recall the early struggles I had to get 
a foothold in my chosen profession and 
the many temptations that were presented 
to me whereby I could earn money easily. 
I also recall the difficulties I had to 
overcome in order to carry out the 
ethics of my profession as I conceived 
them. But I remained steadfast, and I 
believe that I am reaping the reward. 
If you want to advise young men enter- 
ing professions, tell them for me that 
success—real success—can only be at- 
tained when they set a high standard of 
service for themselves and cultivate a 
true conception of the ethics of their 
profession. Never allow, ‘Oh, what’s 
the use,’ to hamper the ideal. The small- 
est thing is worth while; small things are 
the basis of big things just as grains of 
sand make the earth, and drops of water 
make the ocean.” 

I thanked him for his advice and as 
I left I repeated to myself: “Democracy 
must be taught to behave itself decently,” 
and thought of the problems that are 
confronting us, of the disregard for life, 
of the suspicion of those in high life, 
of the suspicions that have been aroused 
in the body politic; and then I thought of 
the work that was before us, the good 
we might do, the courage we might in- 
stil into those who are struggling for 
the finer and better life, and the ambi- 
tion we might present to our youths 
if we only taught them the value of 
service, and thinking these thoughts I 
decided to present this aspect of life to 


those who might be asking, “Oh, what's 
the use?” 


Bot I was not yet satisfied. I wanted 

the views of a man who mingled 
with men and yet was not a part of the 
sordid business greed that the others had 
presented. I wanted the thoughts of 
someone who had studied out his prob- 
lems in the quiet of his study, one to 
whom men and women came with their 
frailities and received new courage, one 
to whom men and women came and 
opened their hearts as in a confessional 
knowing that what they told him was 
sacredly confidential and knowing at the 
same time that their shortcomings would 
be forgiven and new confidence would be 
born of the heart-to-heart talk. And so 
I went to the successful pastor and asked 
him what advice he could give for yout! 
that exclaimed, “Oh, what’s the use?” 
and what his personal experience had 
been in such matters. 

He was a man of deep learning, with 
a fine feeling of fellowship; he was a 
churchman, but he realized that other 
men might possess other avenues of ap 
proach to deity. He asked the right 
to worship as he deemed it essential, and 
he was ready to grant the same to others 
He knew nothing of tolerance; he spoke 
only of mutual rights. 

“Of course,” he told me, “I have had 
much experience with the question you 
suggest, but most of my experiences are 
the results of confidential stories and | 
can only generalize—I dare not point to 
specific cases. You know, Bacon says 
‘a little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind 
to atheism but depth of philosophy brin; 
eth men’s minds about to religion.” That 
is a fair statement of the problem 0! 
many men and women. They acquire 4 
little superficial philosophy and_ the) 
would cry out, ‘my power and my 
strength have gotten me this wealth ; 
they forget their God, they forget their 
dependence upon a power outside of 
themselves that tends toward righteous 
ness, and, as a result, they do not pos 
sess the moral stamina to face problems 
that call for exceptional powers. \\y 
advice to the youth of the land is to 
turn to God and faith; my advice to them 
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‘s to study history and learn from the 
ence of the nations of all times. 
They will learn that nations have de- 
ind disappeared when they boasted 
of their might and forgot God. And 
| is true of nations is also true of 
‘ndividuals. The really successful man 
is a God-fearing man. He may not be 
. bigoted religionist, but he is God fear- 
ing. He finds ample time for worship 
and communion with God. There is the 
President of the United States, for ex- 
ample. He is a very busy man, but 
seldom fails to attend divine worship. 
John Wanamaker was a busy, successful 
ierchant, but he would allow nothing 
to interfere with his conducting a Bible 
class and then attending worship. Tell 
the young men and women to find God, 
and express their new strength in serv- 
ice to their fellowmen. 


‘sD UT there is another problem that I 

would urge you to present to the 
youth of the land. It casts its shadow 
over our life. I believe it is Swift who 
told us, ‘We have just enough religion to 
make us hate, but not enough to make 
us love each other.” Ask the young men 
to consider this; ask them not to be sat- 
ished with a minimum religion but to 
get enough “to make us love each other.” 
Love is the need of the world. I can 
tell you of innumerable cases where men 
have failed because they did not know 
how to love; I could tell you of innum- 
erable cases where hidden hate has led 
men to do things that they never would 
have considered had love reigned su- 
preme. Hate leads to misery, to back- 
biting; it engenders bile in the system 
and changes one’s disposition. Love 
makes one happy, it urges on to service, 
it spreads sunshine and adds zest and 
impetus to every endeavor. If we would 
only learn to love our fellow-man with- 
out asking them about the method they 
use to approach God; if we were only 
truly religious and not narrowly secta- 
rian; if we would practice the common 
doctrine, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
is thyself? how much happier the world 
would be and how much nearer we would 
be to the era of universal peace. Tell 
the young men and women of the land 
that I offer them two remedies for the 
dread disease that lurks in the question, 
‘Oh, what’s the use’; first, find God and 
let Him guide and direct; and secondly, 
get enough of God to learn to love your 
fellowman.” 

\nd as I left him, I pondered upon 
his words of wisdom. I thought of 
mighty men who were losing their grip 
mn life because they failed in these two 
things and I wondered if the dream of 


p 


Prophets would ever come true. 


\nd so you have interviewed with me 
le successful business man, the success- 
tul lawyer, and the successful preacher 
of Home Town. Each one has given us 
a message, a message peculiar to his 
calling and yet, is it not the same mes- 
sage only from the individual standpoint ? 


+} 
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The merchant tells us that “Happiness 
is service, and clean living and clear 
thinking and self-forgetfulness and self- 
respect.” The lawyer tells us that 
“Democracy must be taught to behave 
itself decently.” The preacher tells us 
that we must have enough religion “to 
make us love each other.” Just ponder 
their words for a moment. Is there 
a message for you and for me? 

You know such successful men in your 
Home Town, and where will you find 
them? You will find them where I found 
them, in the Rotary Club, and in many 
other organizations, meeting each week, 


Damaged ? 
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calling each other by their first names, 
learning to know each other and realiz- 
ing that you can’t hate any man whom 
you know. Prejudice exists only where 
men do not know each other. It means 
just what it originally connoted: pre- 
judging our fellow-man. To overcome 
this prejudice through fellowship, is your 
duty and my duty. To spread this fel- 
lowship is your work and my work. Our 
organization places a double duty upon 
us. We represent our classification, and 
if we can spread this fellowship idea 
throughout the craft that we represent, 
then there will always be men who will 
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HREE things that may happen 

to any parcel post package. Three 
reasons why every parcel post pack- 
age should be insured. 
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America Coupon Book insures auto 
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In olden days, — and not so very far back, at that, —the only engravings used 
were carved out of wood by Monks. 

Contrast this with the Modern Science of photo-engraving which enables you 
to have anything reproduced, whether this be works of Art or merchandise of 
any description. 

The success of the largest business houses in the country, both Retail, Whole- 
sale and Mail Order and also the Manufacturing Industries, has only been 
achieved by use of illustrations in their advertising matter and catalogs. 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has for a quarter of a century maintained its 
position as one of the foremost gstablishments of its kind in this country, and 
with its large Advertising Studios, with specialists in all branches, and its mod- 
ern up-to-date Engraving Shops, are in position to produce illustrations and 
engravings of the highest order 

A cordial invitation to visit our Offices and Works is extended to all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


W. HOUSER, PRES 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST COR MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Sell Coal in Carload Lots 


Side or main line. Experience Unnecessary. 


Earn week's pay in an hour — Liberal 


drawing account arrangement. 
WASHINGTON COAL COMPANY 
€@2Z3 Coal Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Safe Bonds secured by /American Homes (in 
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A home is man’s greatest possession—a fact which 
accounts for the dominant security and prompt 
payment of principal and interest on Robertson 
Safe 7% First Mortgage Bonds, 

Let the 35 year record of these bonds be your 
guide to sound income-producing investments. 
Every Rotarian who is an investor should have a 
copy of our new booklet. Sent free—merely write 
your name in margin and mail. 
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meet the question of the pessimist, “(} 
what’s the use?” with living example; 
of men who have found the struggle 
worth while and have come out of the 
mire with a deeper love for their fellow. 
man, with a more honorable service to 
all God’s creatures and with a convic. 
tion born in the school of hard knocks 
that “God’s in His heaven, all’s wel] 
here on earth.” 





Unusual Stories of 
Unusual Men 
(Continued from page 27.) 
of men and, in the end, success comes 
through the operation of the age-old law 

of compensation. 

“T believe in the workability of the 
good old Golden Rule” says Rotarian 
Coleman. “Brilliancy of mind is admira- 
ble but purity of life and conduct is much 
to be preferred. Industry is absolutely 
necessary to attainment in a busy world 
like ours. Couple industry to ambition, 
guide both with cool and sensible think- 
ing and no power on earth can prevent 
a healthy young man from scaling the 
heights of success. Religion is the most 
practical thing in the world because 
man’s nature demands its comfort and 
inspiration. I have found that the bet- 
ter I live up to the duties of a Christian 
the easier the road is to prosperity and 
satisfaction !” 





The Lonely Trail ? 


Man has written much about silent val 
leys, silent souls and loneliness. Who knows 
but what we call—or too carelessly are apt 
to call—loneliness—is not something to 
bring dread to the small man alone. Thos 
who make use of their solitude, roan 
through the realms of history, science, art, 
philosophy, religion, arrange in order their 
memories, re-live the love throbs of yester- 
day and contemplate the hopes of tomorrow. 

A Real Rotarian feels no loneliness throug’ 
the hours, when by choice o1 compulsion |x 
needs :nust be alone. Through his window 
smile the sunbeams of love; for he |: 
and thrives on the love of family 
friend. Good will, joy and gladness crowd 
out tension and pain, for hate and selfis! 
ness have no place in the philosophy 
Rotary. 

The nearer we approximate the “life de- 
voted to service” the sooner we come to 2 
realization that we are all silent partner 
the yreat universal plan. And this phi! 
phy has this advantage—we, the sic 


ot 


partners, average our joys and we avers 
our pains. So in the days cf our gre 
joy we declare a dividend or a share | 
for our partners, while in ovr days of g' 
est despair chere comes to us unsought 
withott the asking a share in our 
partner’s joy. The investment of a ‘°\ 
kind words or a kindly act in the oer 
fellow’s life is known as service. N:i 4 


bad definition. This investment nv‘ 
Read this «ver 


ore 


passed a dividend day. 
some day, when you reach the stage w 
an ordinary man becomes 
York Rotary “Spokes.” 


lonely.—. ¢% 
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Rotary at the Crossroads 


(Continued from page 26.) 


lines. But splendid as is his conception 
it is iter all but a by-product. What, 
then, s Rotary’s job? 


| Ii \VE seen no better statement of it 
:) an in the inaugural address by Pres- 
ident Sylvester Long of the Rotary Club 
of \\ichita, Kansas, which occupies less 
than six inches in “Among our Letters” 
in | HE RotTartAN for March. If you 
have not read it, do so; if you have, read 
it avain. It is worth careful study. He 
says, “the business of Rotary is to re- 
produce its kind everywhere. The vigor 
and strength of any living thing is shown 
in its ability to project itself, to recreate 
its ideals in others, to reproduce its kind. 
To scatter seeds of friendship everywhere 
—to make all men see business with in- 
telligence and sanity—to help every 
man to do his own job better—that is the 
business of Rotary.” If to do a man’s 
own job, is properly to function in our 
families, in business, socially, politically, 
religiously, in all our relations in life, 
then Sylvester’s last clause states the 
business of Rotary in its entirety, “to 
help every man.to do his own job better.” 
read years ago an article that left 
on me an indelible impression. It was 
entitled “If I should resign would I be 
re-elected?” Is each of us in his indi- 
vidual life and in his craft so living up 
to and working up to his business or 
profession that he is filling a real need 
—in fact, if he should resign, would the 
consensus of opinion be that he should 
be recalled, re-elected? If we are the 
fathers of families, husbands of worthy 
wives, are we indispensable in those re- 
lationships. If we should resign would 
and should we be re-elected? Are we so 
functioning as citizens, in our church re- 
lations, as Rotarians, in all the relations 
of life, that if we should resign, instantly 
there would be a demand for the with- 
drawal of the resignation and the resump- 
tion by us of our respective positions? 
Would we be re-elected? Yes, I repeat 
again, Rotary’s business is to help every 
man to do his own job better—only this 
and nothing more. 


Rotary is not a crippled children’s soci- 
ety, nor a society for the care of under- 
privileged or over-privileged boys, splen- 
did as such work is and much as we all 
delight in it. Rotary is a society for the 
care and culture of crippled and handi- 
capped men, to-wit, ourselves. We all 
are limited and handicapped, by training 
ind environment, by harrowing and sor- 
did business, and a hundred distracting 
influences, in our vision and appreciation 
of Cur Own great needs and those of our 
iellov-men and our responsibilities in 
connection therewith. We come to Ro- 
tary for healing and training. “They 
that »e whole need not a physician, but 
the < ck.” To change the figure, “who- 


soever, therefore, shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest 


in the Kingdom of Heaven.” With the 


spirit of humility and a desire for truth, 
will there be jealousy? All men love 
children and all men will love and admire 
Rotary and she will contribute to the 
healing of the nations, to the ushering 
in of the Kingdom of God. 

Rotary therefore is a school for the 
training of its members. It is a body 
of men engaged in the pursuit of the 
ideal, and that ideal all inclusive. It re- 
lates to our duties to ourselves, to our 
fellow-men and, consequently to our God, 
for when we are striving to build our own 
characters, ‘“‘seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and to serve our fellow men, 
“inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of one of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,” we are serving 
God in the highest sense. Rotary’s pur- 
nose is not to engage in public move- 
ments as a body, but to so influence the 
lives and characters of Rotarians as to 
inspire them with enthusiasm and send 
them forth with a zeal for service in their 
various walks of life. Rotary will have 
performed its function, if it shall have 
so contributed to the character of its 
members that, alive with the spirit of 
service, each having found his own place, 
determined his own position, shall follow 
his purpose, maintain his cause without 
fear or favor as his conscience and his 
God shall guide him. For this work, 
thanks again to Classifications, Rotary is 
peculiarly fitted. Just as our system of 
Classifications makes it impracticable and 
eventually impossible for Rotary as an 
organization to engage in community ac- 
tivities, so that very system makes inevi- 
table that its work of teaching and train- 
ing must be the eventual goal of all 
Rotary activities and that that work be 
done efficiently—otherwise Rotary will 
cease to be. 


SSUME a city of 25,000 population 
and a board of trade or chamber of 
commerce of some 400 members. Those 
members are sought everywhere, regard- 
less of business or social standing, intel- 
lectual ability, integrity, moral character 
or any other consideration than that 
numbers count, and so it should be. The 
board of trade functions as the average 
of its 400 members. What is the average 
level of their intellectual ability and their 
average conception of citizenship? It 
consists of the highest and lowest and 
those between, and its average will be, 
let us say, 50. 

Enter Rotary with 60 members and 
every Rotarian a live member of the 
board of trade. Here are 60 picked men 
from the top of the previous group, 
picked from the highest type of men in 
all the business and professional activi- 
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ork’s $1,000,000 Hotel 


York, Pa., Met 
Its Hotel Need 


A few months ago this mag- 
nificent new hotel, in York, 
Pa., was but a dream in the 


mind of ONE MAN! 


That man believed in his town 

and its future. The Hocken- 
| bury organization, through a 

comprehensive survey, was able 
to substantiate that belief. 


As a result, in a one week’s 
sales program $1,111,400 in se- 
curities were sold to meet an 
| objective of $1,000,000. 
' 
| 


Are YOU the man in YOUR 
town that believes it needs a 
new and modern hotel? Every 
one of the sixty hotels financed 
| by this corporation was at one | 
time but a vision of some one 
man; a civic leader; a RO 


| TARIAN! 


Are YOU that man in YOUR 
town? If you are, ask us to 
place your name on our list 
“R-6” so that you may receive 
| each month a copy of THE 

HOTEL FINANCIALIST, a 

journal devoted to community- 


financed hotels. 


It tells how other cities have 
met THEIR hotel 


It's sent gratis to Rotarians 
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Fresh as a Daisy! 


—even after 
a hard day’s outing 





Marvelous New Belt Gives 
Morning Pep at 6 P. M. 


Many a man is robbed of the joys of out- 
door life simply because a hard day in the 
woods, afield or on the golf course leaves him half- 
dead with fatigue. Outdoor men notice that the 
| fellow with the heavy paunch or the 


} 







| bulging waistline is usually first 

/ to fly the distress signals. And 

y no wonder! Anyone who tries to 

carry double—a pack on his back 

@* “and another around his waist—is 
4.” handicapped from the start. 

But now there’s a way out for 
the stout man—one that enables 
him to keep up with the best 

aa, of them and pitch camp at night 
Going Fishing? free from fatigue and with all his 
Wear Director Morning pep. 


Feel Years Younger 


The answer is “Director’’—the woven all elastic 


fabric belt scientifically designed and shaped to 
support and reduce the abdomen. The moment 
you slip into a Director you experience a delightful feel 
ing of ease, comfort and lightness, because Director fits 
and supports the abdomen perfectly, taking all the pull and 
strain from the over-worked abdominal muscles. Director 
makes you feel years younger. It doubles 
endurance. Director reduces the girth 
+2 to 4 inches at once. The action is 
wholly natural. It tends to permanently 
reduce by strengthening the abdominal 
muscles and scattering fatty deposits. 
Thousands of business men as well as 
portsmen wear Director the year round, 
No Straps or Buckles 
Director is made to measure. 
It is easy to slip on and easy to 
wear because there are no straps, / 
buckles, laces, hooks, clasps, strings 1 
buttons to bother with. Each one 
sold under an iron-clad guarantee of full Director Doubles 
satisfaction or money back. Pep, Endurance 
Director tailored to your exact individual measure is 


now priced at $6.50. It pays for itself many times over 
by Ta you each day added comfort, added pep, added 
endurance and the ability to 


carry through the most active 


day without exhaustion. Wear 
a Director on your next trip 
Send your height, weight and 
waist measure with your check 
for $6.50 now. Or, if you 
prefer, send no money, and we 





will send your Director C.0.D. 
Our money-back guarantee pro 
tects you in either case. Tear 
out and mail the coupon now 


ihe Reduces Girth 
to 4 Inches 
Landon & Warner, Dept.36, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Landon & Warn 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 36 


Send me a Director under your money back guarantee. 


By welghh fe. .cccvccovss op Belg fe... cccevave 
my waist measure is.......+.-. Sie 

C) $6.50 enclosed. [] Send C. O. D. 
POR. 605 66.60 y Vadis. 6q49 ON NSS 0S45NSCC SEED EDAS ° 
Address..... ccccccece Corccccrevvcccvesceses coceee 


ENTERTAINMENT (<t Herb McConnell | 


take your troubles off 


COMMITTEE your shoulders. Let 
ATTENTION him arrange your 


coming party for you. 


THE COTILLON with favors, given during every 
dance, comic stunts worked out among the danc 
ers, under personal supervision; will assure you 
of a most wonderful party. 


Our line of fancy paper hats, favors, and figures, 
will add materially to the success of your Ball, 
Banquet or Show. No matter where you are, we 
can personally conduct your party, thus relieving 
you of your troubles. 


Send for our catalog 


McConnell Cotillon Works 


183 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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| ties of the city. The comparative aver- 
age functioning capacity of these 60 men 
is 100. They get together around a 
premreens table imbued with the idea of 
service. There are enough of them for 
enthusiasm but not too many for fellow- 
ship. There are no competitors, no jeal- 
ousies, but freedom and mutual confi- 
dence. 

Problems are discussed, conclusions 
are arrived at, and means determined 
upon to accomplish the ends sought. If 
it be a civic problem, the means is the 
board of trade and to that body the mat- 
ter is presented. The board is not told 
that Rotary has determined so and so, 
but the Rotarians are there, not as Ro- 
tarians, but as members of the board of 
trade, and probably a unit to put across 
their ideals. If it be an educational or a 
moral question it goes to the teachers’ 
organization, school board, women’s 
clubs, Y. M. C. A., K. of C., Boy Scouts, 
Churches, or to whatever channel is best 
fitted for the job. The inspiration is 
from Rotary which puts the responsibil- 
ity for working out the proposition on 
the citizenship, Rotarians being in the 
thick of the fight as individuals. Being 
the influential business and professional 
men of the community, they will, of 
course, be largely the directing force in 
every community activity, the more so 
since they draw their inspiration from 
the same source and are united in their 
aims and purposes. Thus Rotary pre- 
pares and furnishes leadership for every 
community undertaking. See how beau- 
tifully our classification plan works out 
and determines both our objective and 
our method. Can you estimate the value 
to a community of such an organization 
of picked men to study community needs 
and translate those needs and the inspi- 
ration for their achievement, to the com- 
munity? Such a group by such methods 
has tremendous power and can practically 
determine the character of their commu- 
nity. By improper methods, by presump- 
tion of superiority, by the assumption 
that it is up to them to determine the 
community’s needs and supply them, that 
power will be destroyed or at least mini- 
mized. We are ambassadors from Rotary 
to carry our message to our crafts and 
to the world and so must use all the 
tact, artfulness, skill, diplomacy we are 
wont to associate with ambassadors, to 
gain and retain the confidence, respect 
and co-operation of those to whom we 
carry our message. 

Having then determined that Rotary is 
a school, what is next? Two essentials 
in every school are a faculty and a cur- 
riculum. While the personnel of the 
faculty would be determined somewhat 
by the curriculum, I have put faculty 
first. Garfield said, “Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a boy on the other 
is a university.” It matters not so much 
what a boy—or a man—studies or is 
taught, as the influences and environment 
under which he studies. A Rotary club's 
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faculty should number just as many a; 
there are members of the club, ever 
member a pupil and every member , 
teacher. Should not that group of lead. 
ers gathered around a luncheon table jp 
fine fellowship for Rotary purposes be , 
complete university? Should not each oj 
us carry away from every meeting an 
inspiration, and an inspiration equal to 
that of the boy after his contact with 
Mark Hopkins? Is not that worth while? 
Will not that bear fruit for our individ- 
ual development, for community better- 
ment, and for all the objects of Rotary, 
including “high, ethical standards in 
business and professions” and “the ad- 
vancement of understanding, good will, 
and international peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional 
men in the Rotary ideal of service’? 


THE process is slow, but the end is 

sure. Ask a boy at the close of any 
school day what he learned that day and 
he will almost certainly say, “Nothing.” 
The accretion is so slow as to be unap- 
parent, but at the end of the course 
comes “Commencement,” the young man 
ready for his career. The result of every 
Rotary luncheon should be a new “Com- 
mencement” in the individual career of 
every Rotarian. We all sometimes won- 
der what it is all about, whether we are 
accomplishing anything, but if we keep 
to our course the purpose will be attained. 
Jesus spent his life in such endeavor 
and was crucified therefor. It has taker. 
2,000 years of the work of his followers 
to make possible an organization of busi- 
ness and professional men proclaiming 
the Golden Rule as, not only its basis, but 
the basis of all human relations. Let us 
press toward the mark for the prize of 
our high calling. 

The faculty having been secured it 
will naturally prepare the curriculum and 
just as naturally the curriculum, the pro- 
gram, will be formulated to meet the re- 
quirements of the institution for which 
it is prepared. We have already indi- 
cated what Rotary is and it is self-evi- 
dent what should be its curriculum. It 
should provide, as some one has ex- 
pressed it, “a forum for discussion and 
a training school for leadership.” It 
should develop character, inspire vision, 
and create a sense of responsibility. The 
club should study every phase of commu- 
nity need, with a view to promoting com- 
munity activities under competent and in- 
telligent leadership. State, national, and 
international problems should receive 
careful consideration. With our objec- 
tive clearly defined and faithfully pur- 
sued, the program will naturally be 
properly balanced just as your college 
curriculum and your food ratio will | 
balanced if there be an intelligent con- 
ception of the end to be obtained. 

It is apparent from the above that the 
work of the program committee, it m ght 
be called the curriculum committee, i+ 0! 
transcendent importance. The work 0! 
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ali ther committees is but the subdi- 
vis on of its work as a whole and must 
be .ssigned by it to the respective places, 
fittng all into a consistent whole. The 
wh e work of the club is involved and 
inc uded in the work of this committee. 
It owes it to its club that every meeting 
be charged with fellowship, entertain- 
ment, and instruction; that every lunch- 
eo hour be a joy and an inspifation. 
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R TARY being a school, the work of 
Rotary must be done where the 
ool is—at the luncheon table. To do 
this work, therefore, the only work of 
Rotary, the students—the members—must 
present, and so we have the question 
of attendance. Our rules require 60 per 
cent attendance. What would a school 
be with that rate of attendance? How 
long would a boy remain in college if 
he absented himself from class, from 
whatever cause, even sickness, 40 per 
cent of the time he was scheduled to be 
there? In Pennsylvania public schools a 
pupil is allowed to miss a maximum of 
six days in the annual term, a required 
attendance of a fraction over 96 per cent. 
Think you those pupils and their parents 
are subjected to no inconveniences or 
sacrifices to make that attendance? If 
Rotary means what we claim for it, it is 
fully as important to its members as is 
the school to its pupils, and attendance 
here is not less important than there. 
The Rotarian who fails to attend not 
only misses the whole objective but de- 
moralizes the entire club, just as does 
the dilatory and indifferent student in 
school. The attendance requirement 
should be raised to 90 per cent and en- 
forced to the letter. Anyone unable to 
meet the requirements should be dropped. 
If he had the real spirit of Rotary and 
understood its purposes he would go out 
voluntarily in the interest of the organi- 
zation. The real work of the Rotary Club 
ends when we leave the luncheon room 
(where the work of the individual Rota- 
rian begins). The absent member is of 
no use to the club and the club is of 
no use to him—except that his member- 
ship gives him an unearned and unmer- 
ited prestige outside his club. We some- 
times hear the expression, “I cannot 
neglect business for Rotary.” The man 
who is chosen to membership in Rotary 
is fortunate beyond measure. Except in 
rare instances, he can not afford for 
business reasons to miss the opportunity 
to spend one hour a week in such con- 
tact as he finds at a properly conducted 
Rotary luncheon, to say nothing of his 
obligation to his club. Asa rule, nothing 
but a physical impossibility should pre- 
vent attendance. No other excuse should 
accepted and if the member’s circum- 
tances are such that this occurs oftener 
once in a couple of months he 

uld withdraw from membership. 
lave we not demonstrated the unity 
1} Rotary, how its basis is classifica- 
tions and how the whole superstructure 
s naturally, beautifully and grandly 
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on that foundation? With Rotary thus 
functioning would not every worthy ob- 
ject have the attention and support of 
Rotarians, that support being strength- 
ened by a more intelligent conception of 
the needs and obligations? They would 
engage in work for boys and work for 
crippled children. Moffatt’s “Augean 
stables of business would be cleaned” 
and we would “reshape the modern world 
on straighter, sweeter, more merciful, 
and more humanistic lines’—the lines of 
world-wide peace and good will. 
Archimedes said, “Give me a place to 
stand and I will lift the world.” Rotary 
has found the place to stand and has the 
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lever with which to lift, but to lift she 
must stand in her place. 

Hundreds and thousands of activities, 
individual and community, some of them 
world wide in their influence, have had 
their beginning at the Rotary luncheon 
club. 

Let us choose, not the good, but the 
best. When the half gods go the whole 
gods come. In the language of Morde 
cai to Queen Esther, “If thou (Rotary ) 
at this time hold thy peace, then shal. 
enlargement and deliverance arise 
from another place . . . and who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this.” 





PLEAS E-LET 


can possibly expect. 


is cordially invited. 


Our playground lay- 
out service depart- 
ment is at your call 
without obligation. 








EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


embodies every safe element of playability which de- 
lights the heart of a child. 


It embodies every element of rugged strength 
and durability which the ones who pay the bill 


It is a distinct addition to any beauty spot 
consecrated to the play needs of children. 


It is cheap, in but one respect: its ultimate cost. 


Careful investigation by those concerned with 
or active in child welfare and public recreation 


Write for a copy of our beautiful, new 52-page Catalog No. 16, and 
booklet ‘Creating the Playground.” 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
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Ohio 
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in Northern 


Wisconsin 


Plan now for more fun, more fish, more pictures, more 
health-giving days among the pines in Wisconsin’s Land 
Go early. 

Get the Northern Wisconsin habit and establish a home 
or a camp in this great out o’-doors country. 

Wisconsin Lakes Special—in service June 12th—Lv. Chicago 


daily, except Sunday, 7:00 p. m. (Standard Time), arriving Northern 
Resorts early next morning. Returning ar. Chicago, 7:15 a.m. 


Ashland Limited—Lv. Chicago 5:00 p. m. daily. 
For full information ask any ticket agent or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


A 


Season, 30-day and week-end 
bargain vacation fares. 
Send for free folder of Lakes. 
containing maps, list 

of resorts, etc. 
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Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 

















DECALCOMANIAS 


Send for Sample of Rotary 
lem Suitable for Your Desk 
WINDOW SIGNS fer Trade-Marking and Advertising 
Purposes 


NATIONAL DECALCOMANIA CORPORATION 
232-234 Nerth 60th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














Distinctive Sight Seeing 













BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting -Economical 


‘Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Zoston, Mass. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN - 
REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With 
the Chill In It”’ 


Are the embodiment of 
rehome is new in re- 
igeration, yet time- 
tested and approved 
by all during the fifty 
years of their existence, 
Write for descrip- 
tive Booklets 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 


I. Frank Stevens 
Nashua, N. H. 
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The Making of a 
Nation 


(Continued from page 21.) 

and obligations for their children. Every- 
one must pay an income tax, yet the 
rules and regulations concerning in- 
come tax returns have puzzled many 
American born. How shall they be i ade 
clear to the foreign born who has not 
yet learned to read English? How can 
he obey laws, how can he respect cus- 
toms and history of which he does not 
know? We who are American born have 
absorbed the letter or the spirit of these 
fundamental facts of our government so 
gradually that we little realize how much 
there is to be acquired by these new 
Americans, nor how desirable it is that 
they begin to receive their information 
from the very first day of their arrival 
in the only language they can yet under- 
stand—their own. 

The Government does realize it, how- 
ever, and through the Foreign Language 
Information Service is giving to the 
foreign born authoritative information 
on many matters of everyday human 
need. From the Department of Educa- 
tion have come stories on what the Con- 
stitution means in America’s national 
life, the economic loss due to illiteracy, 
the need of cooperation between the home 
and the school. The Department of Agri- 
culture has prepared special articles on 
such topics as farm lands available for 
settlement, how to use Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and cooperative-marketing associa- 
tions and teaching the farm women new 
methods. The Department of Commerce 
has written a series of special stories 
on American industries. The Bureaus 
of Internal Revenue, of Immigration 
and of Naturalization have supplied spe- 
cial articles. The Children’s Bureau, tlic 
United States Public Health Service and 
Departments of State and of Labor have 
written up special material. Some of 
the articles from other than Government 
sources were on the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, the national parks of the Unite 
States, the great men of the Unite 
States and the outstanding events of 1 
history—stories that make those who 
foreign born know the United States « 
a country with a noble history, with 
traditions and standards of life to be 
respected, a country of opportunities «nd 
resources unsurpassed which may be «n- 
joyed by all who accept the duties \1¢ 
responsibilities which citizenship ent. ‘!s 
All this practical information trans! . ‘ed 
as simply, readably and clearly as pi ssi- 
ble into the immigrant’s own lang 2g- 
reaches him through his foreign at 
guage newspaper. 

Of the 4,940 articles sent out by the 
Foreign Language Information Ser ‘ice 
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and used by over 800 foreign 
iguc ce newspapers, three-quarters were 
im overnment sources. These stories 
were ‘ranslated into sixteen different 
es and were reprinted 48,170 
ti They were read by more than 
9,000,000 people. 


sie character of the foreign-language 

; in the United States has been 
ced from time to time and the 
arce made that most foreign-language 
papers are distinctly radical. A careful 
study of the 879 papers published in 
Czec), Slovak, Danish, Finnish, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Jewish, Serbo-Croat- 
ian, Slovene, Lithuanian, Norwegian, 
Polish, Russian, Swedish and Ukrainian 
which are read regularly in the offices of 
the foreign Language Information Serv- 
ce proves that this is not the case. Twice 
eacli year a careful analysis is made of 
these papers and they are classified ac- 
cording to their editorial policies. It is 
found that they follow very much the 
eneral tones and tendencies of a similar 
number of English-language papers. The 
last analysis showed that of 879 papers 
165 were conservative, 281 were progres- 
sive, 60 were radical and the balance 
were non-political such as agricultural 
or religious papers or women’s maga- 
zines. 

The strength and influence of any pa- 
per or group of papers must be tested 
largely by its circulation. The total cir- 
culation of the 60 radical papers men- 
tioned is less than 700,000 whereas the 
conservative and progressive papers go 
to more than 7,000,000 people. The 
revolutionary papers are in a very small 
minority. As a whole the foreign-lan- 
guage press is loyal and sound and rep- 
resents an important social force which 
the Foreign Language Information Serv- 
ice is helping to direct toward construc- 
tive national ends. It can never take 
the place of evening schools or other 
individual instruction in teaching Eng- 
lish to the foreigner but it can and does 
cooperate in the wider field of education 
for citizenship. Furthermore by edito- 
rials and by special announcements the 
ioreign-language mewspapers stimulate 
their readers to learn English. They 
constantly urge them to attend evening 
school and to become naturalized citizens. 

That the government not only uses but 
also appreciates the Service is shown in 
many letters of commendation. The Bu- 
eau of Internal Revenue writes as fol- 
lows: “I am taking this opportunity 
to express to you my appreciation of the 
valuable work done by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service in the dis- 
semination of information relating to the 
internal revenue laws. I have noted on 
Numerous occasions with pleasure and 
satis! iction the excellence of the service 
in this respect. Various technicalities 
of the Revenue Act were explained in a 
simpic and concise way, which was most 
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effective in reaching the foreign-born 
section of our population.” The United 
States Public Health Service says: “The 
Foreign Language Information Service 
has been of very material help to the 
United States Public Health Service dur- 
ing the past two or three vears. The 
large number of health articles you have 
translated into many foreign languages 
have enabled the Public Health Service 


to reach thousands of people in this coun- | 


try and give them information in regard 
to protecting their health, which should 
greatly increase their efficiency.” 

The Foreign Language Information 
Service is concerned not only with edu- 
cation for the immigrant but also with 
education about him. Its slogan is “to 
interpret America to the immigrant and 
the immigrant to America.” The Serv- 
ice believes that the effort to inform the 
native born about the immigrant is im- 
portant not only in itself but also be- 
cause adequate educational provision for 
America’s fourteen million foreign born 
depends upon public appreciation of their 
special needs. Assimilation must be a 
fifty-fifty proposition, it cannot be accom- 
plished by the immigrant all by himself, 
he must be met by a friendly interest and 
a sympathetic effort to understand him, 
his problems, and his difficulties as well 
as his hopes, his ideals, and his contribu- 
tions to the industrial, the economic, and 
the cultural life of the United States. 


{E naturalized American certainly 
owes his first allegiance to his adopted 
country but no normal person can lose 
all affection for his native land in a few 
years. He would not be good citizenship 
material if this were the case. The al- 
legiance of the foreign born to the 
United States and to his homeland is 
aptly expressed in the motto of a Jugo- 
slav organization which says “Slovenia 
is our mother—America is our bride.” 
The feeling for the mother country is 
one of love, sympathy, and of solicitude 
which varies in intensity, according to 
need. But America was their deliberate 
choice and for her there is all the sus- 
tained feeling and eagerness for under- 
standing which such choice implies. In 
this naive statement of one immigrant 
group, are defined relationships which 
must be recognized and respected by all 
who venture to assist in the adjustment 
of the foreign born to American life. 
The experiences of immigrants in the 
United States are full of real romance. 
The careers of men like Michael Pupin, 
Edward Bok, and the late Charles P. 
Steinmetz give us stories of success 
which means not only the achievement 


of ambition through the opportunities of- | 
fered by America but also conspicuous 


contributions to the scientific and literary 
life of the country. There are many 
humbler tales, some varied with pathos, 
some with humor, but all worth reading. 
Many of these stories are told in “The 
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There Is One Man In 
Every Community 
Who Should 
Read This 





Wanted 


We have openings in our organ- 
ization for high grade men of 
standing in their respective com- 
munities to represent an old and 
well established financial institution 
of national reputation for soundness 
and reliability. For men who can 
qualify the opportunity is an excep- 
tional one to make high earnings 
and establish a permanent business 
of dignity and affluence. Earnings 
of our representatives range from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. Many 
earn more. 


We require character and _ stability 
rather than financial experience. Many 
of cur most successful representatives 
are lawyers, doctors, teachers, insurance 
men, real estate men, ministers, etc. The 
opportunity offered embraces the priv- 
ilege of supplying the definite need in 
every community of investors seeking 
high class investments of absolute secur- 
ity and attractive yield. Our institution 
for 39 years has served many thousands 
of investors, establishing the remarkable 
record of 39 years without the loss of a 
single dollar in interest or principal to 
any customer. 


Our Investments—First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds—are selected by hundreds 
in every community who demand the 
highest grade securities. They look to 
our representatives for financial advice 
and counsel. Our national advertising 
as an investment house is found to be a 
great aid to our representatives in keep- 
ing our attractive offerings in favorable 
public notice. And so well is this insti- 
tution known among successful investors 
that sales resistance is greatly dimin- 


ished. 


If you are interested write to us and 
an officer of this institution will give your 
application immediate attention. Address 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept A-1216, 
Chicago, III. 
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Call ’em to Order! 





ROTARY BELL No. 29 


Here is just the thing! A Rotarian Bell for 
use at Rotary meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and infinitely more 
agreeable than the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear, rich note that makes itself heard above 
Finished in a rich 
Any desired inscrip- 


$25.00 


the din of cheerful voices. 
bronze; 11 inches in height. 
tion on name plate under emblem. 
Complete with striker.............. 





ROTARY GONG No. 28 


A beautiful big gong with the Rotary emblem. 
Has a deep, mellow tone that penetrates and 
arrests the attention. Beautifully finished in 
a rich bronze. Stands 13 inches high. Any 
desired inscription will be put on name plate 
under emblem. 

Complete with striker..............+- ad 

ORDER TODAY 


GEO. E. FERN 
1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, O. 

















The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Rotary Club Headquarters 
(Lobby Floor) 
MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN! 





J. Messner, Pres. and Mgr. 











Convention Bound ? 
Go 
Prepared 
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You can pull a Lippman 


Kamprite Trailer “any- 


Real Camp Comfort isinorite "ra 
TAKE HOME COMFORT WITH YOU WHEN YOU TOUR 
carry all luggage in Kamprite. Keep car Clear and Clean. 
Banish dread of poor hotels or makeshift camps—top 
raises like awning—two real beds with mattresses slide 
easily into place—a few minutes’ easy work and presto! 
a perfect camp home—4x7 floor space—ample headroom— 
curtain—clethes hammocks—windows—doors with screens 
—rainproof—wind proof—insectproof. “Beds for four, a 
mat on the floor, makes room for more.’’ 
Send for this folder—‘‘The Lure of the Long, Long 
Trail.”’ It is attractively illustrated with interesting de- 
scriptive matter on outdoor life in a Kamprite Trailer. 
[t will be sent free on request. 


LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER *. 
1141 Olive Street, St. Louls, 


" 
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Interpreter,” a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Service which goes to thou- 
sands of public libraries, colleges, teach- 
ers, social and civic agencies, English- 
language publications and to individuals 
interested in having the “Americaniza- 
tion” of the immigrant include “a square 
deal” for him. Some of the stories 
printed in “The Interpreter” are the re- 
sult of individual-case work done for 
the immigrant where red tape in some 
government department could not be 
straightened out because of language dif- 
ficulties. It might be proving a home- 
stead entry, the filing of naturalization 
papers, the rescue of the too-trusting 
peasant from unscrupulous exploitation 
and securing the cooperation of the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office or a Legal Aid 
Society in so doing; it might be locating 
a lost son or brother, or the adjustment 
of a workman’s compensation case such 
as Peter’s. 


ETER, a Russian, came to’the Serv- 

ice for help after going through sev- 
eral years of soul-searing, heart-break- 
ing experiences including incarceration 
in an asylum as insane—all because he 
could not speak English well enough to 
make himself understood in the court 
where he sought compensation for an in- 
jury received in an industrial accident. 
The accident happened just as Peter was 
on the point of sending to Russia for his 
wife and children to join him here to 
share the prosperity he had won by his 
skill and industry. When he was finally 
free of the insane asylum and at work 
again at another job he wrote for them 
to come but, alas, he was too late. The 
tragic misunderstanding which took a 
year and a half from Peter’s life had 
been too much for the little family. Pov- 
erty and starvation had claimed the 
mother. Peter hopes his children are 
still alive and that he can locate and 
send for them soon. No one dreams of 
calling him insane now. In the city 
where he lives he is making friends and 
winning respect in the job he is holding. 
America means to give him a square 
deal. The Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service broke down the barrier of 
language between Peter and those who 
all unwittingly were persecuting him and 
cleared up the misunderstanding. 

More than 8,500 cases were handled 
by the Foreign Language Information 
Service last year. The various govern- 
ment bureaus concerned welcomed co- 
operation which took care of all transla- 
tion and made clear the desires and 
claims of the foreign born concerned. 


California with 50 per cent of its 
population either foreign born or the 
children of foreign-born parents, ap- 
pointed a commission nine years ago to 
study the questions of immigration and 
of housing. This commission began work 
with the avowed determination “not to 
theorize concerning the problems and 
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difficulties met with by newly arrive) 
immigrants, but to find out from the 
immigrants themselves, what these facts 
and problems are.” The record of the 
commission’s work as set forth in jt 
ninth annual report offers convincing 
proof of the soundness of this initia) 
principle, as does the concept of Ameri. 
canization which it has put forward and 
consistently adhered to and which 
stated in the following brief quotation: 
“The war brought home to America as 
a whole the realization that America had 
not been doing her full duty by the for- 
eign born who had come to its shores, 
and that, in consequence, these foreign 
born had failed to become assimilated 
and were for the most part very far from 
the goal of good citizenship in their 
new home. 

“This realization gave rise to a sud- 
den wave of ‘Americanization’ which, for 
a time, shared honors with the war itsel{ 
in the time, energy, and news space de- 
voted to it throughout the country. 
I:verywhere there seemed to be not only 
the desire to Americanize every existing 
immigrant overnight, but also the firm 
conviction that this could be easily ac- 
complished. . 

“The mistake on the part of those who 
fostered this nation-wide movement came 
in thinking that the organizing of a com- 
munity for Americanization could be 
done in a manner similar to the organ- 
izing of a community for a Red Cross 
drive. The extreme intricacy and deli- 
cacy of the former problem was com- 
pletely overlooked. 

“Community organization, the bringing 
together of all its parts, foreign born 
and native born, is an excellent thing 
in itself and is conducive to the promo- 
tion of the best ideals of citizenship. 
But it can come only as the result oi 
the right attitude within the community, 
an attitude made up of mutual friendli- 
ness, understanding and the spirit of co- 
operation between the foreign born and 
the native born, an attitude developed 
naturally and steadily over a long period 
of time. And a sine qua non of this at- 
titude is the feeling of ‘at homeness’ on 
the part of the foreign born—the sense 
of self-reliance, of independence, and o! 
standing shoulder to shoulder with their 
native-born neighbors. 

“The trouble with the proponents 0! 
‘Americanization’ was simply this—they 
tried to hand down from the top some 
thing which should have grown up frot 
the bottom. Whereas, the true Ame 
canization concerns itself with aiding 
this growing up and the very first step 
is helping the immigrant to achieve seli- 
reliance.” 

It is such Americanization that the 
Foreign Language Information Service 
seeks to accomplish by giving the immi- 
grant the practical everyday information 
about America which will make him sel!- 
reliant as well as by according him the 
respect and understanding which will 
help to make him the best type of self- 
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respe. ting citizen-—a worthy parent of 
future native born Americans. 

The roster of the active workers in 
the ~ervice reads like a league of Na- 
tions and includes the following: 

Read Lewis, Paul Hanna, Mary Pad- 
ion, Ruth Crawford, Sarka B. Hrbkova, 
Viggo C. Eberlin, Antero Riippa, Julius 
Koettgen, Nicholas Nadassy, Pasquale 
DeLiasi, Arnold Margolin, Ivan Mlad- 
ineo, Mary M. Kizis, H. Sundby-Han- 
sen, K. Wanda Wojcieszak, Mark Vill- 
chur, Edgar Swenson, and Nicholas Ceg- 
IINSKY. 

Surely this group has an understand- 
ing of the problem as well as a zeal to 
meet and solve it. 





Community Chests— 
Voluntary Taxation 


(Continued from page 24.) 


the first year; Rochester, N. 
Y. (population, 295,750), increased their 
subscribers from 5,000 in 1917 to 95,000 
last year. These are not isolated cases. 
The very nature of the chest system 
provides for a year-round checking of 
subscribers, adding the newcomers and 
finding those hard to reach. 

Subscriptions to community chests 
throughout the country average from 
$2.50 to $4.50 per capita. There are, of 
course, some notable exceptions to this 
average—some raise as high as $20.00 
per capita. It is found that not more 
than $5.00 per capita per year meets the 
needs for charitable and welfare work 
in the average American city. 

The chest plan has placed the majority 
of the participating organizations upon 
a much more business-like basis of oper- 
ation. When such an organization finds 
it necessary to annually submit a detailed 
statement of all operations which will 
bear the careful scrutiny of an auditing 
committee and the consideration of a 
well-informed board of control, _ it 
quickly acquires the habit of placing its 
house in order the year round. 

Successful chests are not confined to 
the larger cities. The field extends down 
to towns of from six to ten thousand, 
Whereas Chicago and New York, our 
largest cities, have been unable to secure 
the necessary co-operation because of 
sectarian and racial differences. Many 
of the larger and more forward-looking 
communities have come to realize that 
th re comes a time when they have taken 
into their citizenship enough people of 
differing views and ideals to defeat united 
action On any cause. They also realize 
that the conditions which make welfare 
and charitable work necessary are be- 
coming more pronounced as time goes on. 
Populous and prosperous communities 
realize that they are drawing into their 
‘st multiplying thousands of pleasure 
seekers, rainbow chasers, and vultures 
ciety. Though the wheels of in- 
dustry may hum ever so ceaselessly, the 


givers 
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thoroughfares be ever so crowded with 
the equipages of the rich, the shops mer- 
chandise ever so much of the luxuries 
of life, and the halls of gaiety resound 
continuously with laughter and song, 
just outside may be found disheveled 
age picking fuel from the gutters and 
food from ash cans; parentless children 
wanting the necessities of existence; the 
sick and maimed dying in pain and dis- 
tress; the wayward wandering farther 
afield and the shameless plying their 
shameful trade. They realize that or- 
ganizations endeavoring to meet these 
conditions on a competitive basis is futile 
and leads to imposition. 
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It has been said that the measure ot 
a state or community is the manner in 
which it cares for its unfortunates. 
Every American institution is based upon 
the co-operation of Americans. From 
the national down to the smallest frac- 
tion of local government, all co-operate 
in arranging the machinery of govern- 
All sub- 


scribe to the theory of enforced taxa- 


ment and share in its benefits. 


tion for whatever purpose taxes are 


The care of the unfortunate 


required. 
through voluntary taxation should not 
be the beginning place for 
views or conflicting prejudices. 


diverging 





The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 


little news from home. 
Then he turned eastward. 


In his hotel room in Chicago 


he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 


York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 


his home number. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. 


Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 


him. 


His wife’s voice greeted 


the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 


well—dancing right here by the telephone. . 
and mother came yesterday. 


to see you!” 
* 


. . Father 
Oh, we'll be glad 


. . . 


% 


Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, “‘long distance’ 


doe; more than communicate. 


It projects you—thought, 


mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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ventilating 
screen leis 
the air in, 





Keeps you cool-headed! 


A ventilator in the visor of a Merton- 
Air allows the fresh air to circulate 
inside the cap. Helps you to keep 
cool and to play better. In fine fabrics 
at fine stores, from $2 to $5. Write 
for illustrated booklet and names of 
dealers nearest you. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO, 
210 Firrh Avenue, New York 
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ATURE has insured _ the 
mildness of Porto Rican 
cigars. 

A soil remarkably free from 
chloride insures good burning 
qualities in the tobacco. 

High altitudes of the tobacco 
growing sections of the Island 
insure a lighter body to the 
tobacco than that of tropical 
tobacco grown in lowlands. 

Tropical climate insures that 
fragrant, rich aroma. 

The Government of Porto 
Rico, through its Guarantee 
stamps, insures the genuineness 
of the product. 

You get Porto Rican cigars at domestic 
prices—they pay no import duty. é 

You are assured of a rich, yet mild, 4 


caged 


sage agass OM FHS Bo page N 


fragrant smoke at ordinary prices. ; 
_Let us mail you “The Story ofa Porto 
Rican Cigar.” It’s interesting. F 


TOBACCO GUARANTEE AGENCY «© 
(A Government of Porto Rico Bureau) 
136 Water Street, N. Y. 

J. F. Vazquez, Agen 








ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official Colors 
$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
INTERNATIONAL HATTERS SUPPLY CO, Ine 
14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y, 
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[Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 31.) 


the effectiveness of Chambers of Commerce 
in medium-sized cities. 

Take my own city for example. (May I 
say in passing that I am past secretary and 
president of our Rotary Club, and for five 
years have been secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce.) Before our Rotary club 
was organized here the Chamber of Com- 
merce had made a practice of having a 
weekly luncheon for its members, at which 
city and civic problems were discussed and 
‘a great deal of good accomplished. When 
the Rotary club was first organized it met 
only once every two weeks, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce graciously dropped two 
of its monthly luncheons, so that each or- 
ganization alternated with luncheons. When 
Rotary International passed a decree that 
all clubs must meet weekly, the attendance 
and interest in the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheons gradually decreased until we 
finally had to abandon them entirely. 

The Rotary club did not usurp the activi- 
ties of the Chamber of Commerce, but the 
club did have such a program of activity 
that the men taking part in their work did 
not seem to have time or inclination to 
do Chamber of Commerce work also. And 
as the Rotary club naturally elected the 
best leaders of our city, it left us without 
any outstanding leaders who could or would 
give their time and attention to the cham- 
‘ber work. Therefore, the real effectiveness 
of the chamber work has been seriously 
handicapped by the activities of the Ro- 
tary club. Our Rotarians do not take the 
real interest in Chamber of Commerce 
work that they formerly did, mainly I be- 
lieve because they fulfill what they con- 
sider their civic duty in the program of 
work which the Rotary club has. 

What I would like to see in your columns 
is not a bunch of our good Rotarians jump- 
ing on poor old Bill’s ideas, but instead 
some real constructive suggestions from 
medium-sized cities as to how they have 
met the problem of cooperation between 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary 
club, so that the effectiveness of neither has 
been impaired. I do not want to see our 
Rotary club disbanded, but I would like 
to know how other cities keep their citizens 
awake to their obligations in Chamber of 
Commerce work and service. 

I believe you will be performing a real 
Rotary service if you give this thought some 
space in your columns, and perhaps even 
have some gifted writer discuss this sub- 
ject in a formal article. 

Joun Bert GRAHAM, 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce, and former 

Secretary and Past President of the Rotary 

Club of Waxahachie, Texas. 


Suggests a Remedy 


Editor, THE RorTariaNn: 

After reading William J. Walker’s letter 
in the April issue I would like to give 
another Chamber of Commerce Secretary’s 
opinion on the same subject. 

I have attended conventions and schools 
of Community Leadership from Pennsyl- 
vania to California and have heard the 
question discussed at almost every meeting, 
and not being a member of any “Luncheon” 
Club I gained the impression that a “Lunch- 


‘eon” Club was about as serious a thing 


that could possibly happen to a community, 
and, therefore, I declined an invitation to 
become a Rotarian when I first came to 


Salinas, but I soon learned that the Salinas 
Rotary was in no way conflicting with th, 
Chamber of Commerce, but the members of 
the Rotary and Exchange Club were the 
ones that were taking the most active jp. 
terest in the Chamber of Commerce work 
the ones that could always be depended 
upon to accept and attend to all committee 
assignments, and, therefore, when the sec. 
ond invitation came I accepted it and while 
I am only an infant in Rotary, less thay 
a year old, I feel that Rotary is destined 
to have the greatest influence in the world 
for good of any single activity and to 
disband at present with the world in a men- 
tal turmoil would be a catastrophe. 

While I know that in some communities 
the Rotary or some Service Club (I like 
the name Service Club much better than 
Luncheon) has endeavored to do Chamber 
of Commerce work, but I believe that in 
most cases the Service Clubs have become 
spokes in the Chamber of Commerce wheel 
of putting over assignments and doing those 
things requested of them rather than en- 
deavoring to conflict with Chamber of Com- 
merce work. Most Service Clubs require 
that their members be members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairmanship of the Business Meth- 
ods Committee has given me an interna- 
tional “tie up” that has been of great 
assistance as Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants Bureau. 

The thing that a great many Chamber 
of Commerce Secretaries bemoan is that, 
since the coming of the Service Clubs that 
the Chamber of Commerce Forum Luncheon 
is difficult to maintain. Let me suggest a 
plan that has been suggested in Salinas, 
a city of 6,000, of having the Chamber of 
Commerce Forum meet with the Rotary 
Club, the Exchange Club and the other 
Service Clubs once a month. It will serve 
a double purpose, give the Service Club 
members an insight of what the Chamber 
of Commerce is doing, and sell to the 
average businessman that a Service Club is 
not a selfish organization. 

__ Personally, I care not who gets the credit 
if my city is going ahead as fast as pos- 
sible and I believe this opinion is shared 
by most Chamber of Commerce Secretaries 


today. 
Frep S. McCarcar, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce and Mem- 
ber Rotary Club, Salinas, Calif. 


“Inclined to Stray from the Real 
Pur pose” 
Editor, THE Rorarian: 


The article of Rotarian Walker, secretary 
of Greensburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, 
in your April issue is interesting, especially 
since he speaks from a Rotary as well as 
Chamber of Commerce viewpoint, and also 
as the arguments he presents were identical 
with those advanced which delayed the or- 
ganizing of a Rotary Club in Corona. 

I can not agree with his suggestion “he 
Task Is Complete,” as I am_ thoroughly 
conviced after many years’ experience scrv- 
ing as a director in our Chamber of Com- 
merce and from my service as member of 
a Rotary Club that “The Task Has (nly 
Begun,” and is that of awakening in our 
small communities the spirit of civic and 
community service, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and similar clubs are doing through 
their intense educational programs. 

A Chamber of Commerce presents on: of 
the fields for service for the indivi:ual 
Rotarian. 

I do agree with Rotarian Walker, ‘hat 
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Rotary clubs engage in those activi- 


whe: ) 

ties at should be and are carried on by 
that particular agency best suited for the 
purp se, then it is time for Rotary clubs 


to c.se to exist in small communities. 
OQ: + community has a population of 6,000. 
Up 0 a year ago our Chamber of Com- 
mer had been reorganized every year 
for ‘e past twenty-five years. During that 
time there had been no other so-called 
iterference” or “overlapping” agencies or 
organizations to detract from its work. Its 
membership averaged 80. During the past 
ears we have endeavored to awaken 
hamber of Commerce membership and 
mmunity to the needs of a more active 
nd progressive administration but met with 
the usual results experienced by most of 
small Southern California cities. 
chteen months ago our Rotary club was 
nized, and six months later a Lions 


uring the past year our Chamber of 
Commerce has been able to show 250 per 
ce increase in its membership and an 
increase of 500 per cent in its income, 
permitting the community, for the first 

: during its existence, to employ a com- 
etent trained Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retary, and to properly function and pro 
mote the advantages and resources of this 
mmunity. 
Our Chamber of Commerce has a board 
fifteen directors, ten of whom are Ro- 
tarians and two Lions. 

Every member of our Rotary club is a 
member of our Chamber of Commerce. 
This is not compulsory, however. 

[The only jealousy noticeable, as regards 

r clubs and our Chamber of Commerce, 
omes from a very few individuals who are, 
y reason of qualifications or otherwise, not 
ligible for membership in Rotary or Lions 
ind most of these self-same individuals are 
numbered among the chronic critics and 
hold-backs our Chamber of Commerce has 

its membership today. And a Chamber 

Commerce can not eliminate them. 

A Rotary club need not be a burden to 
its members financially if it functions as 
a Rotary club should. Their activities, in 
: financial way, should not have to do with 
those that should be carried on by their 
proper agencies. I am pleased to say our 
club rigidly observes this practice yet we 
find our membership, actively engaged as 
individuals, in all proper community activi- 
ties. 

The trouble today, as I see it, is that 
Rotary clubs are inclined to stray from 
the real purpose and intent of Rotary and 

this, from my observation I am inclined 
to believe, an inactive and indifferent com- 
munity spirit has been largely responsible 
tor it. 


Cuares M. Scovite, 
Past President, Rotary Club of Corona, Calif. 


“Let Us Not Be Overconfident” 


tor, THE ROTARIAN: 
the April issue of THE Rotarian, un- 
the caption, “The Task Is Completed,” 
re appears a letter from Wm. J. Walker 
| Greensburg, Pa. In this communication, 
Vm. J.” tells us that he has been a Ro- 
tarian since 1912;.that he has been a mem- 
of five different clubs, secretary of 
two, and organizer of two more. He then 
pr eeds to tell us, in no uncertain terms, 
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“first top leather’? 








Do you know how good shoes are made? 


Do you know the difference between “filler” and “insole”? 
between “ply” and “one-piece soles”? between “skivings” and 


Abooklet, “Men Like to Say They Wear Them”, explainsthese 
things and also shows why paying a bit more for Nettletons 
means 100% more in wear...and looks. Write for yourcupy today. 
A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 





~ Gentlemenrs Fine Shoes, Exclusively, Since 1879 ~~ 
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100% ATTENDANCE 


You'll be surprised how Rotarians are 
interested to see their records on an 


ATTENDANCE CHART 


Have your secretary send today for one (22 x 27) 
with samples of Moore Maptacks, all for 10c. 
State how many members you have. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ee ey For Men Only 


fn a 
CCOLLARTOWN 





We launder collars for manufacturers 

and particular men. Let us put 
the original “new look” on your 
starched collars. Handy mailing box 
sent on request 


LAUNDRY of Troy.NY 


- 





103 B’way 
‘roy, N.Y 


Collartown Laundry ({°. 














. the war is over. And the task | 


nf 


t the luncheon club is over, at least in 
the small town. I believe it is now 
time for the luncheon clubs of the country 
towns under 75,000 to surrender their char- 
ters and organize strong Chambers of 
Commerce.” Farther on he says: “The 
Possibilities for service are greater and more 
ispiring in a Chamber of Commerce than 
luncheon club, for in a Chamber a 


m 
1 


nly for a small group.” And again: 


an is working for his entire city, and in a | 
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OU’VE never known such pipe comfort as the new 


bite the tongue. 


wont bite 
always clean bowls, yellow 


stays lit 
cant burn out 


“Whiff-W hiff” 


Money back if not 
satisfied 


The moisture pad at the bottom 
oil, giving you the pipe smok 
the tobacco, without biting the tong 
The pipe bowl is removable for renewing 
for substituting the special bowl for our Perfectpac 
With every Sherlock Holmes Pipe, 
the usual shape for your fav 
shown, for our Perfectpack mixture. 


50 moisture pads, 36 Perfectpacks...... 


Sherlock Holmes pipe will give you. You can smoke 
your favorite mixture in it or our Perfectpacks (smok- 
ing tobacco in prepared cartridge form). But either 
way, you are sure of a cool, smooth smoke that will not 


absorbs all nicotine, saliva and 
e taste with all the tragrance fron 
- 

, ein ‘ideal = 
yf moisture pads and 
k mixture 
1 get two bowls—one 
rite mixture—the other shaped as 
You get also a supply 


Perfectpacks, and a supply of moisture pads which keep the pipe 
clean. 

Your dealer will supply the Sherlock Holmes pipe and Perfect 
packs, or we will ship them direct to you 


“Square Shooter” Model with 2 black Bakelite 

Redmanol stem—complete with 6 00 
3% Perfectpack cartridges and 50 moisture pads . 
with brown Bakelite bowls, rubber ster 


-+ $4.00 


Sherlock Holmes Pipe Co. 


316 Madison Terminal Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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New Self-Massaging Belt 
Reduces Waist—E£asily / 


Produces same results as an expert masseur, 
but far quicker, easier and less expensive. 


Substitutes good, solid, normal tissue 


that bulky, useless disfiguring fat, yet does 
it so gently that you hardly know it is there. 


Science has found a delightfully easy way to 
quickly remove fat and obtain a normal waistline- 
without straining your heart with violent gymnas 
tics or weakening. your system by starving. 

Formerly those who wished to reduce without 
dieting or strenuous exercise had to go to a pro 
fessional masseur. His method effectively dislodged 
the fat and brought about the desired reduction. 
Sut it was expensive and time-consuming, and so 
few could take advantage of it. 


Remarkable New Invention 


But now a wonderful new invention brings this 
same effective method within the reach of all. The 
Weil Scientific Reducing Belt uses this same mas 
sage principle, acting by means of its specially 
prepared and scientifically fitted rubber It is so 
constructed that as you wear it, every breath you 
take and every movement you make imparts a con- 
stant gentle massage to every inch of the abdomen. 
Working for you this way every second, day and 
night, it reduces much more rapidly than ordinary 
massage, saving both time and money. 


Actually Removes Fat 


It does not merely draw in your waist and make 

you appear thinner. It actually takes off the fat. 
Within a few weeks you find 4 to 6 inches gone from 
your waistline. At the same time all your stomach 
disorders, constitpation, backaches and shortness of 
breath disappear as the sagging internal organs are 
ut back in normal place. Man or woman, you are 
filled with a wonderful new energy, and both look 
ind feel 10 to 15 years younger. 
_ The Weil Belt is used by hundreds of professional 
athletes and jockeys because it not only reduces 
quickly but at the same time preserves their strength. 
Highly endorsed for its healthful principles by physi- 
cians everywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back without question. 

Write today for full description. If you write at 
once you can also get in on a Special Reduced Price 
Offer being made for a limited time. Mail coupon 
today to 

THE WEIL COMPANY 
456 Hill Street New Haven, Conn, 


for 





























As shown above, every 
move of your body walk- 
ing, climbing stairs— 
merely breathing as you 
sit—causes the Weil Belt 
to massage your abdomen. 
It ts working for youevery second. 


The Weil Company 
| 456 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli 
gation, complete description of the Weil Sci- 
| entific Reducing Belt and also your Special 
l 10-day Reduced Price Offer. 








Going to 


TORONTO? 


After the Convention you will want 
to visit 


1000 ISLANDS 
RAPIDS of the ST. LAWRENCE 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


and the far famed 
SAGUENAY 


of Tours leaving Toronto June 20 
address 


For itineraries « 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 


Address during Convention: 


On Board Steamer ‘‘Cape Eternity,"” Dock, Foot 
of Yonge St., Toronto 














———CANADA’S WILDS—— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI bse: 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with every 
comfort in the heart of four million acres virgin forest— 
1502 Lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Ca- 
noes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from 
Toronto. Excellent Table. Write for booklets. 





MISS P. ORR, 250 Wright 4ve., Toronto, Ont. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and $ 7. 
100 ENVELOPES esr 
Printed With Your Name and Address 

Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, 
on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver and outside of U. 8S. 
$1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we will 
ship C. O. D. 

Write name and address plainly. 

Money returned you are not more than satisfied 


Order today! 
ELITE STATIONERY CO., 


5088 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 





Rotarian’s Cases 
The Efficiency Pass Case Billfold—GENUINE PIG- 
SKIN leather—will not scuff or wear shabby, but the 
rich mahogany finish takes on a richer polish with 
longer use. 


7 Pass Case Billfold....3172....(above)....$3.50 


7 windows, full length bill compartment, extra pockets 
for business cards, silk stitched, hand creased burnish- 


ed edges. 
No. 3173. .PIGSKIN......... Le eee $4.00 
No. 3171..PIGSKIN......... eee 3.25 
No. 3170..PIGSKIN......... oh A ee 3.00 
No. 3102..PIGSKIN......... eee 


ss . 2.50 
Rotary or any other emblem or name 23K Gold 
embossed on case FREE! 

Clip this ad and mail today 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS 
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“No week is long enough for all the mee. 
ings a good small-town citizen has to 3). 
tend, ard no purse is large enough for hin 
to do his duty, as he would like 4, 
do it. It becomes a grave matter t 
know what to eliminate in order tha 
his time and money will go round. He 
starts in an hysteria to do it all, to be g 
‘good fellow’ and take part in everything 
and ends in a sulky grouch and unwilling. 
ness to do anything. From a spendthrift 
of time and money for the common wea! 
he goes to the other extreme and becomes 
a miser.” And, in another place, he refers 
to the clubs as: “ small, jealousy- 
causing groups, dividing the backbone o{ 
the town’s business men into small, dis- 
trustful groups instead of one unifying 
whole.” Again, “Wm. J.” calls us “ 
merely pleasure-seeking groups of  self- 
praisers.” 

Ye Gods! What kind of Rotary clubs d 
they have in the cities where “Wm. J.” has 
been a member? What special quarrel does 
our brother have with the principles for 
which Rotary stands and strives, that he 
should insistently refer to it as a mere 
‘luncheon club”? Is it interfering with 
the kind of business principles that he wants 
to see in vogue? Is he fighting for a return 
of the slogan, “Do others, before they do 
you”? And where has he gotten the idea 
that, in small towns, Rotary and Kiwanis 
are “small, jealousy-causing groups”? Is 
that the kind of thing he has read _ into 
Rotary’s plea for cooperation and better 
service: into the Kiwanian struggle to build 
better ? 

When I first read “Wm. J.’s” letter, it 
brought to my mind several men who have 
at one time or another been members of 
our local club—located in a town of con- 
siderably less than 75,000. One of them, a 
man of means, gave as his reason for drop- 
ping out of the club, the fact that the boys 
were wont to sing some silly songs, such as 
“Liza Jane,” which seemed beneath his 
dignity; but investigation showed that it 
was because they were asking him to do 
something in the service of others, and to 
give a few of his carefully hoarded dollars 
in the cause of humanity. This man is 
known to the people at large as next to a 
public grouch, who never gives to any char- 
itable cause, never pays any Chamber of 
Commerce dues; and can see nothing be- 
yond the very narrowed, tubular field of 
vision outlined by the dollar mark. For 
him there is no “beautiful isle of Some- 
where.” In his lexicon, the rankest heresy 
is expressed in the slogan: “Service Above 
Self’! 

Continuing his analysis, 
us further: 

“Rotary, Kiwanis, and all the other sim! 
lar clubs have been tremendously hel; 
by the idealism of the clergy, and others 
not in actual business. But have we not 
gone too far, and talked too much idealism 
and too little business? We have wandered 
into pitfalls and stumbled over horseblocks 
while we are counting the stars. Let us 
now get down to earth and play ball. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of 
country are as firm believers in, and as 
followers of the Golden Rule as any lunch- 
eon club. Their secretaries are enlist 
from the most progressive of business ex 
ecutives. a 

We may as well pass up the assertion 
that “Wm. J.,” a paid secretary of a Cham 
ber of Commerce makes, to the effect that 
such secretaries are “enlisted from the most 
progressive of business executives.” We 
do not blame him for admitting it, i he 
thinks it is true—neither are we surprised 
in view of the other things that he sa 

Just what does Mr. Walker mean by 
“the idealism of the clergy,” to which he 
so disparagingly alludes? It is a little <if- 
cult for me to harmonize that with a s‘ate- 


“Wm, J.” indites 
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ment i) his next paragraph, where he tells 
tha! ‘he Chambers of Commerce are firm 
helieve in, and firm followers of the 
Golde’ Rule. Does he not consider the 
Golder Rule as embodying the idealism of 
the chrgy? If “Wm, J.” considers that 
the G iden Rule and business are irrecon- 
cilable. does that not prove the truth of 
the statement that Rotary has failed, so far 
he ‘ndividually is concerned ? 
Having just attended a District Conven- 
tion the Twentieth District of Rotary 
International, I could not help looking back 
to its inspiring talks, and wondering how 
ne would go about it to get that same 
kind of inspiration in any Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, in the world. During 
last afternoon, four speakers were heard 
there, all of them from towns smaller than 
75,000; and each one of them talking upon 
, subject that one would never hear men- 
tioned officially, in any Chamber of Com- 
merce How much boy’s work, outside 
f cooperating with the Boy Scout move- 
ment, does “Wm. J.” think the Chambers 
f Commerce throughout the country would 
do? How much does he feel that Cham 
hers of Commerce can do in bringing down 
international barriers and uniting humanity, 
service and fellowship? In short, what 
single function that Rotary now carries on, 
will the Chambers of Commerce assume 
even attempt to fulfill? Tn our town, 
a fact that the most active members 
the Chamber of Commerce—the ones 
vho do the work that gets done—are the 
men who are members in good standing 
n the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. Our 
Chamber of Commerce wants the Rotary 
nd Kiwanis clubs, for they work hand-in- 
hand for the betterment of the community. 
“Wm. J.” says we have heen counting 
the stars, have talked too much idealism 
id too little business—again that awfu 
eulf dividing! It is not any surprise to 
ir someone criticize Rotary, or any other 
institution that is trying to do things; but 
there is one thing that puzzles me, about 
this man, who actually thinks that he is and 
has been a Rotarian. How in blazes has 
he visited Rotary clubs once weekly for 
twelve years, without getting Rotary into 
his being? It would surely take more 
than Rotary, Kiwanis, and the Clergy com- 
hined to inoculate him with the germ of 
“Service Above Self’! One who can with- 
stand twelve years of Rotary and not get 
iny of it, has no need of the gas mask 
that “Wm. J.” mentions — nothing could 
get by! j 
If counting the stars and having our 
heads in the clouds will take us to the 
ings that Rotary stands for, may our 
ver touch the earth! 
L. W. Oaks 
Provo, Utah 
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“An Evangelizing force 


THE ROoTARIAN: 


I am just a Rotary Ann and have no ex- 
use for writing this letter other than my 
enthusiasm for Rotary. I read Tue Ro- 


from “cover to cover” and it was 
vith astonishment I read the April letter 
| [ask Is Completed.” My acquain- 
ith Rotarians convinces me that no 
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Rotarian could hold such an opinion as Mr. 
Walker, therefore Mr. Walker is essen- 
tially a commercial man. A very superfi- 
cial analysis of the crigin of clubs draws 
a definite distinction between Rotary and 
other organizations. The foundation of a 
building determines the super-structure, and 
when those lonesome men in the great city 
of Chicago got together the major object 
was not to help each other get more business 
but better business. Now a Chamber of 
Commerce is a good thing, but its object 
is avowedly bigger business for my city. 
Which is quite right—but Rotary is better 
IVorld. Really I think 


business for the 


05 


of Rotary as the evangelizing force in bus- 
iness for the world. It is not a new purpose 
of course, but as a permanent organization 
for that purpose it is both new and unique, 
therefore keep it on the level. I hope you 
will excuse this officious protest but please 
do not let any more letters like Mr. Walk- 
er’s get into your columns for I enjoy 
reading THE RoTARIAN so much and I can- 
not see its banner lowered even in thought. 

Now please—if you wish to keep the Ro- 
tary Anns faithful keep out of your pages 
such seditious letters as “The Task Is Com- 
pleted.” 


Mrs. M. F., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Your first taste ts a Discovery- 
your second is a Surrender. 


After centuries of candy making, comes now that most surprising thing—a candy new 


and different! 


ALMOND ROCA, made in a revolutionary way, brings to you a new flavor, a 
new tastiness, a new candy delight. One taste—you realize its difference, its superior 
goodness; another and you're won, captivated, “sold” for keeps! ae 
ALMOND ROCA is the charmed candy from “the Charmed Land of the Pacific 

a new treat from “the Golden West”! It's making candy lovers of those who 


thought they didn’t care for candy. 


You'll want to be among the first—among the “early discoverers.” At your 
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A Distributing Agency 
Now Being Established to Cover 
Southern Ohio (22nd District), De- 
sires to Communicate with 

MANUFACTURERS 
who have a specialty of merit ap- 
pealing to the Hardware & Auto- 
motive Trade. 

A clean, straight-forward presen- 
tation of your product to the scores 
of live dealers in this territory 
may be secured by addressing 

PERCE BOLMER 


Lebanon 
(Between Cincinnati and Dayton) 


Ohio 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Plans have already been drawn and ground purchased 
for other Statler-operated hotels in Boston and Detroit. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper 1s 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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‘Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 4o. 
fresh ones are used each time. ‘Ihe ¢ly 
finds that the song books soon becom, 
soiled and worn and detract from th 
neatness of the table, and that they ar. 
too costly to discard frequently. The 
leaflets solve the problem. 


Faithful Attendance 


Wins Recognition 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt.—The local Rotary 
club recently honored two members who 
have established unusual records in at. 
tendance. Rotarian John Barber, who 
was presented with a gold button, has a 
record of 100 per cent attendance for 4 
period of ten years. Rotarian Roy Jef- 
ferson, who received a silver Rotary 
emblem, has made a perfect score in at- 
tendance for five years. His record dates 
from December 30th, 1918, and when he 
missed the meeting on December 16th, 
1918, because of a death in his family, it 
was the first time he had missed in more 
than three years. 


Three Service Clubs 
Compete in Eisteddfod 


Oxnarp, Cat.—During the recent Eis- 
teddfod (a festival of competitive music, 
art, and drama) the Rotary clubs of 
Santa Paula and Oxnard and the Lion's 
Club of Oxnard met in competition. The 
clubs practiced a few familiar melodies, 
sang them in unison, and were judged by 
a Los Angeles man who had come to 
Oxnard for that purpose. 

The banner, put up by the Eisteddio: 
committee, was won by the Lion’s clu! 
after a spirited contest, but all those 
participating thoroughly enjoyed the op- 
portunity for friendly rivalry. 

Clubs in the vicinity have agreed to 
compete again next year, and it is hoped 
that the number of entries will be large: 
each time the Eisteddfod is held. 


School-Boy Officials 
Would Have Municipal Pool 
ORANGE, CaLt.—Orange should hay 
municipal swimming pool and other civi 
improvements in the opinion of the 
school-boy officials who ruled the city for 
one day during Boy’s Week. 
High-school students held a_ regulat 
election and chose five city trustees 
city treasurer, and a city clerk. 
trustes elected their chairman or n 
and appointed a full list of officers. J hes 
officers and trustees were instructe! 1 
their duties and powers by the regula! 
city officials, and held a meeting with a!) 
the gravity of the city fathers. The in 
mediate construction of a mun 
swimming pool was one of the im; 
ments recommended by the boy council 
The boy police chief and his < 
were vested with full authority to make 
arrests. All the boys declared the ex- 
perience had been most valuable an‘ ex- 
pressed their gratitude to the ota’) 
and Lions clubs which had sponsored t! 
lesson in civics. 
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Control 


Continued from page 14.) 

Al these buildings . . . a living testi- 
moni! of Sam Delafield’s love for his 
emp! yees. Everything a man could do 
to sateguard their future he had done. 

e tried to fix it so the company’ll 
always go on just as it is,” he :said 
one “My stock carries control. I’ve 
no heirs, and I’m not leaving it to any 
individual. I’m leaving it in a sort of 
trust, to be used in the event of an 
emergency when the company needs 
money badly.” 

wistfulness had come to him then. 


\ man may think he’s awful smart, 
John. May think he’s thought of every- 
thing. And then sometimes there’s some- 
thing he’s overlooked after all which 
wrecks his plans. That’s where I’m 
counting upon you, John. Play my hand 
for me when I’m not here to play it.” 

John Lane winced uncomfortably. 


[he office workers had filed inside the 
restaurant building, the grounds were 
comparatively empty again. With a sick 
discouragement he fell to studying the 
surrounding factory buildings. What 
changes would the succeeding months 
and the Burlingham business bring? 
What changes to himself? 

Everywhere he turned he could feel 
KXobert’s subtle influence undermining 
his own position: with the directors, with 
the employees, with his associates. 

o it ae ace 


S OMETIMES, in the year which fol- 

lowed, pondering upon the volume of 
business which sent out red fire from 
the chimneys of the Delafield Company 
all through the night, John Lane won- 
dered shudderingly what would happen 
if all this business were to stop short. 
Business which came in on one immense 
contract carrying a cancellation clause 
entirely in favor of the purchaser was 
necessarily speculative. The Burling- 
ham Company could cancel the contract 
on thirty days’ notice, radically reducing 
shipments immediately. He’d fought that 
clause, but the directors passed it over 
his head, blinded by the size of the con- 
tract. If ever the Burlingham Company 


lid cancel ... 


On a Thursday late in May, John Lane 
walked into his office. Touched a but- 
ton on his desk. 

Young Simmons came in. 

You rang, sir?” 
es.” 

lohn Lane was thinking that he liked 
young Simmons, that young Simmons 
occupied, in fact, the relation to himself 
that he had occupied to old Sam Dela- 
hel Only ...did young Simmons 
have for him the eager admiration he 
had nursed for Sam Delafield? Probably 
not ! He lacked Sam Delafield’s quality 
of winning loyalty from his subordinates. 
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With an effort, he collected his 
thoughts. 

“Has Mr. Roberts returned? He spent 
yesterday with the Burlingham Com- 
pany, I believe?” 

“He’s back, Mr. Lane. He and Mr. 
Colfax have been together all morning.” 

John Lane frowned sharply. 

How Roberts and Colfax worked to- 
gether—Roberts flying to Colfax in- 
stantly with the news of how matters 
were progressing up at the Burlingham 


= 


od 


Company! And Colfax also was his en- 
emy. There was between himself and 
Colfax an intense antipathy which, now 
that only the two were left of the origi- 
nal four executives, made association dif- 
ficult, requiring the exercise of endless 
tact and discretion to prevent an open 


break. 


“Ask Mr. Roberts to step here,” he 


instructed. 
Young Simmons went out. 


Roberts would resent that curt sum 
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Hold on—Boys!! 


Have you forgotten your 


Buttons? 


We thought so, but never 
mind—just mail us a card 
on the way and we will 
have your button waiting 
for you at your Hotel in 


Toronto. 


You fellows whocan’t go had better 
order a button with an especially 
large diamond in the center to 
help keep off the Stay-at Home- 


Can’t-Get-Away Blues. 


Order through your local Rotary Jeweler 
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The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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mons, would obey ungraciously, his sul- 
lenness barely veiled. 

Anxiously regarding the wall calendar 
opposite his desk, John Lane perceived 
that the loan at the Commonwealth Trust 
Company was due the following week. 
He must call a meeting of the directors 
cn that. The Company was not prepared 
to lift the loan, but it should be mate- 
rially reduced, although undoubtedly the 
Trust Company would be glad to extend 
the loan in full again. The value of 
the Delafield stock deposited as security 
was far more than the amount of the 
loan, and there was the interest— 


A million and a half at interest... 


OHN LANE sighed his impatience. 

The Company had never paid interest 
on such a ruinous scale before! 

Roberts entered, followed by Colfax. 

John Lane allowed his surprise to be- 
come evident. Colfax and himself met 
only when absolutely necessary. 

Silently he indicated chairs. 

“I'd like a report upon the Burlingham 
business,” he requested of Roberts. 

Roberts and Colfax exchanged glances. 

“We've lost the Burlingham business,” 
stated Roberts bluntly. “The contract is 
cancelled.” 

John Lane gasped his dismay. 

“But why?” 

“General dissatisfaction,” explained 
Roberts glibly. “They are prejudiced 
now to such an extent that they do not 
care to do business with us at any price.” 

“But I didn’t know they had any cause 
for dissatisfaction!” prote:ted John 
Lane. “If their dissatisfaction has 
reached such an extent, they must have 
had cause for complaint for a long time. 
You must have known... ” 

He regarded Roberts with sudden in- 
tentness. 

“You knew!” he accused. 
didn’t tell me. Why?” 

Roberts flamed into blustering wrath. 

“You can’t make me the goat on this! 
I got that business, didn’t I? If your 
organization is not equal to keeping it, 
that’s not my responsibility!” 

Colfax intervened. 

“T have alarming news,” he informed. 
“Meredith of the Commonwealth Trust 
has notified me unofficially that the Trust 
Company will not extend our loan next 
week.” 

“But why?” asked John Lane again, 
in the same groping tone. 

Some connection between these two 
being here together . . . some connec- 
tion between these two catastrophes hap- 
pening coincidently. 

“They have heard of our loss of the 
Burlingham contract,” explained Colfax 
matter of factly. 

“How could they have heard so soon ?” 

Colfax shrugged. 

“Banks . . . keep posted.” 

A silence. 


“But you 
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“They mean, of course, to seize the 
stock and dispose of it,” pointed oy 
Colfax. 

Sam Delafield’s stock . . . the  sto¢, 
holding control of the Delafield Com. 
pany ... a nausea seized John Lane. 


“None of our stock has ever been 
sold on the open market before,” he sai 
thickly. “We've been a preferred inves. 
ment, with a waiting list for the occa. 
sional small blocks of stock becoming 
available.” 


Colfax and Roberts exchanged glance: 
again. 

“The sale of this immense block o{ 
stock will send par value kiting down- 
ward,” hazarded Colfax. “We do not 
feel, Roberts and myself, that we care 
to stand the subsequent loss. Therefore 
it is our intention to sell our holdings at 
once, in the four-day interval before 
the bank can legally take possession of 
the Delafield stock.” 

Rats deserting a sinking ship . . . 
John Lane’s eyes were scornful. 


“T suggest . . . said Colfax, “that you 
embrace the opportunity to dispose of 
your own stock, although I should, in that 
event, suggest your resignation from the 
company, as a certain unpleasant odium 
might attach to the action.” 

John Lane considered. 


The release of the Delafield stock, 
backed up by the release of the stock 
held by these two spelled undoubted dis- 
aster for the Delafield Company. Were 
he to add his own... 

Remembering that his entire personal 
fortune was tied up in Delafield stock, 
a new factor obtruded. 

He’d forgotten the men. Employees 
associated with the company ten years 
or longer had been permitted to buy 
small blocks of stock, paying with cash 
or notes. And now they’d lose, those 
employees. 

“The employees. . he muttered. 
“They won’t have a chance to unload.” 

“Everybody can’t be saved,” said Col- 
fax practically. 

“I can’t do it!” decided John Lane 
slowly. “I couldn’t face the men, know- 
ing I’d sold out at a profit while they'd 
lost their all!” 

“Sentiment!” sneered Roberts. 


” 


Bot men were sullen, and John Lan 
had the feeling that his refusal had 

in some way upset their plans. The) 

wanted him to sell, had counted on it 

were disappointed by his refusal. \\h 
> 


“It may work out all right,” he en 
couraged. “I'll see Meredith at once 
If he won’t extend the loan, there are 
other banks.” 

A flash of something between the two 
men hostilely regarding him. A_hali 
grin upon Roberts’ face. 

Triumphant . . . why was Roberts tri- 
umphant? Why were both men so abso- 
lutely certain of his lack of success? 
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Pur ling over the circumstance, he 
rang ‘or his car and went immediately 
to the Commonwealth Trust Company. 

He failed, however, to see Meredith. 
Mere ith, he was informed, had gone for 
the day. 
Instead of returning to the office, John 
Lane went home to his wife, whom he 
loved with all the love of an inarticulate 
man who has found the one person with 
whom he can be articulate. Mona under- 
stood him. Always. Completely. She 
knew intuitively what he meant by half- 
uttered phrases and vague thoughts. But 
that, perhaps, was because she loved him. 


x ENDING the steps of his home, 
John Lane remembered that Mona, 
like Sam Delafield, perceived in him 
qualities of greatness. Perhaps he didn’t 
have them at all, but for Mona’s sake he 
hoped he would have them in this emer- 
gency. 

Always, entering his tasteful home, 
he experienced a glow of happiness that 
he had been able to give Mona her proper 
setting. Mona fitted into that home ex- 
actly. And now, likely enough, stran- 
gers would take possession of it, by rea- 
son of his fatal obstinacy in failing to 
profit at the expense of others. Would 
Mona approve? 

The question tormented him all through 
dinner. 

\fter dinner they went outside to- 
gether to look upward into the starlit 
night through the open lattices of the 
pergola, while he smoked an after-dinner 
cigar. 

“You are worried?” said Mona. 

She came to stand beside him in her 
creamy lace gown. <A _ lovely woman, 
Mona Lane, lovely with tenderness, and 
capacity to love, and gentle understand- 
ing, 

“IT am worried,” admitted John. 

“)8. e £ oa” 


Sitting there on a stone bench, his 
land resting upon her knee, he told 
Mona. 

“And I feel that for me to sell, pos- 
sessing knowledge not available to the 
rest of them, would be an act of treach- 
ery,” he finished unhappily. 

There was a silence. 

John Lane was aware of a great fear. 
‘t Mona did not see this the way he did 

After all, had he the right to sac- 
rice Mona’s happiness? 

Of course you couldn’t save yourself 
' their expense!” said Mona’s voice. 

ile knew, then, how great the fear had 
seen. If Mona hadn’t understood .. . 
but Mona always did! 

“We may lose—all this,” he gestured 
‘toward the house. 





“We've been poor before, we can be 
poor again,” said Mona proudly. “But 
veve always been honest!” 

His own feeling ... 
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“Poor...” said John Lane, past the 
lump in his throat. 

Mona lifted his hand from her knee, 
patted it gently, and held it against her 
breast. 

“John—John! Don’t you see what Mr. 
Delafield meant when he said you had 
qualities of greatness?” 

“Just being loyal . . . just being faith- 
ful to a trust ... ” puzzled John Lane. 

Mona laughed. A laugh which was 
an exquisite caress. 

“Those are qualities of greatness!” 

Later, she tried to encourage him. 
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“Things may work out.” 

“Maybe,” he agreed. 

But again he had the queer, unsettling 
conviction that they would not, that 
somehow the game was cut and dried. 

His intuition was apparently correct. 

Meredith refused point blank to ex- 
tend the loan. 

“T cannot conscientiously advise the 
Trust Company to do so,” he said firmly. 
“Not in view of the fact that you have 
lost the Burlingham contract. This 
money was primarily advanced to handle 
the Burlingham contract; you've lost the 
contract—now what?” 
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“There are other contracts.” 

Meredith shrugged. 

“It will take time to get those, ay) 
your loss of the Burlingham contray 
will react unfavorably against yoy jy 
business circles.” 

He made the familiar gesture of 
gret with outspread hands. 

“No, Mr. Lane, the banking busines; 
is established upon the necessary prem. 
ise that a bank cannot lose money. The 
bank which loses money violates the con. 
fidence of its depositors and betrays the 
feeling of security prompting them to 
entrust their money to the bank. There. 
fore a bank cannot risk money entrusted 
to its keeping on any but the most con. 
servative investments.” 


és] KNOW all that . . . ” said John 
Lane, “but surely the Delafield Com- 
pany has always been a good risk.” 
“Has been,’ echoed the banker signif- 
cantly. “The Delafield Company has 
been a most conservative company up t 
now: slow, steady growth, high divi- 
dends, small capitalization, good person- 
eral i 


I 


“T told you all this a year ago!” de- 
clared John Lane. 


Meredith ignored the personal impli- 


cation. 


“A year ago...” he said, “you 
changed your mode of operations. \ 
branched out, did business upon bor 
rowed capital...” 

“It was either that or enormously ex- 
pand our capitalization.” 


“Granted!” said the banker keenly 


“And either is an evil. Doing business 


on credit, however, is done every day 
and when it’s conservative business, wel! 


enough. But this business you engaged 


in was business which could stop as sud- 
denly as it began, business calling for an 
enormous tieup of capital, and that puts 
it on a speculative basis.” 

“You were in favor of it!” reminded 
John Lane bitterly. 

And closed his lips upon the words 
If Meredith insisted upon ignoring his 
own part in recent events, of what use 
to dwell upon it? 

“You mean to sell this stock? 
threw directly at Meredith. 

“We mean to sell.” 

“It means possible ruin for the 
pany,” he replied hotly. “Certainly th: 
employees will suffer. Many of t 
have bought stock, you know.” 

“Business,” said Meredith, 
business.” 


John Lane perceived further 
ment to be useless. 

“There are other banks, perhaps, is 
posed to be more lenient,” he said heav- 
ily, rising. 

“You have three days in which ‘o a! 
range other accommodation,” «gree 
Meredith briskly, also rising. 

Other banks reflected Meredith = att 
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shn Lane went from one to an- 


tude. 
with no result. 


ther, -ix in all, 
Wit! out exception they repeated the 
ts brought forward by Mere- 
No longer a conservative com- 
ange in policy, not a safe risk 


argun 
lith: 
pany, 


oh: Lane grew weary and discour- 


aged 


T? XE was a special meeting of the 
hoard of directors at which he per- 
ceived their unexpressed feeling that he 
should have done something to save the 
company. Just what, nobody seemed to 
know, but something, by all means... 

Roberts and Colfax sold their hold- 
ings, leaving precipitously upon reputed 
business trips, Colfax turning in his res- 
ignation. 

Running away... 

Well, thought John Lane grimly, /e 
wouldn't run! Somebody had to stick 


by the ship. 
The meeting was unproductive of 
elpiul result. And on the following 


lay the Trust Company began the sale 
of Sam Delafield’s stock. The news- 
papers carried scareheads on it: 


PROMINENT COMPANY FACING 
RUIN 
OFFICIALS AWARE OF SITUATION SELL 
Out AT A PRoFIT! 


John Lane winced back from a paper 
proftered by a newsboy. It looked so 
ugly in print! 

Colfax and Roberts were gone. He 
stood alone, and it seemed to him that 
cay as he passed in and through the 
office building, that the clacking of type- 
writer keys perceptibly halted, and that 
glances of sheer hatred and contempt 
scorched his back. 

He had an absurd wish to stop and 

explain: 
“Tt isn’t true: I didn’t run, and I 
didn’t sell!” 
On the second day, after a disastrous 
break in the par value of Delafield stock, 
a brick hurtled through the window of 
tis car as he drove out of the factory 
grounds at closing time. 

You bloody hound!” accused a voice 
passionately. “Lettin’ us buy stock when 
you knew we’d lose—an’ selling your 
own at a profit!” 

Mii... a trickle of blood from his 

sed cHeek, John Lane gave instruc- 
tions to let the man go. 

“Let him go—he doesn’t know what 
¢ is doing!” he said, impatiently. 

He knew how the man felt, seeing his 
a melt away. Days of toil and 
‘e'I-denial all gone for nothing .. . 

“Bu they don’t know I’m in the same 
boat,” he justified himself. 

_ Yor ng Simmons presented alarming 
Nlormation, 

“The men are talking strike, sir,” he 
volunteered sullenly, 
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A strike for the Delafield Company. 
John Lane was glad in that instanct that 
Sam Delafield couldn’t know. A strike 
for the Delafield Company . . . the one 
thing needed to complete the ruin. 

“The men feel that they’ve been be- 
trayed,” added young Simmons. 

Sullen, young Simmons, probably feel- 
ing that he also had been betrayed. Un- 
doubtedly his proposed marriage would 
have to be delayed in view of his un- 
certain prospects. 3etrayed . . . every- 
body had been betrayed ... the com- 
pany, the men, old Sam, himself! 

Meredith, Colfax and Roberts all 
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working together to discredit the com- 
pany to a point where they could get 
control for practically nothing. Schem- 
ing to get Sam Delafield’s stock into cir- 
culation, to use that very stock to drive 
the market price downward. Destroying 
what he and Sam Delafield had built up 
together... 

A curious, still anger took possession 
of John Lane. 

This losing of the 
a carefully engineered plot, fos- 


3urlingham busi- 


ness, 
tered by Roberts. Of course . . . done 
to wreck the company! Why had he 


Why trusted Roberts? 


been so blind? 
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“What's today, Sim- 
mons ?” 

Young Simmons gulped. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

From two hundred 
twenty-eight ! 

Young Simmons left, and John Lane 
continued groping for light. 

Meredith, Colfax and Roberts all wait- 
ing for the lowest figure to buy in at. 
They wouldn’t wait much longer now. 

“Just one chance...” prayed John 
Lane aloud. “Any chance... ” 


selling - price 


and twelve to 


then night he dreamed of Sam Del- 
afield. And Sam Delafield, miracu- 
lously enough, was not angry. He seemed 
only anxious to make him understand, in- 
sistent even. 

“Try Gregg ... try Gregg!” he said 
absurdly. 

John Lane woke up sharply in the 
middle of the night. 

“Try Gregg!” he repeated stupidly. 

And had a flash of understanding. 

“Why—it might be a chance!” he real- 
ized. 

Caspar Gregg, he was remembering, 
had been president of the local Board 
of Trade for years. And he had like- 
wise been Sam Delafield’s best friend. 

Of late years he had lived alone in 
his immense home on the waterfront, 
very old, very secluded, cared for by his 
servants, seeing nobody. Except that 
his death was not reported, it was hard 
to realize that he still lived. 

In his earlier days, aided and abetted 
by an immense fortune amassed in timber 
operations, he had gained a reputation 
as an eccentric. Many and strange were 
the acts ascribed to him. Now, thinking 
of Caspar Gregg, John Lane experienced 
a glow of hope. Caspar Gregg might 
help! 

Early next morning he sent in his 
card to Caspar Gregg. Beneath his own 
name, neatly engraved, he _ penciled 
“From Sam Delafield.” 

Without any real hope of seeing him, 
he waited, and presently the black man- 
servant who had taken in his card came 
back, eyes round with surprise. 

“He'll see you, suh.” 

A very old man sat in a tall armchair 
before a blazing fire of wood. A woolen 
shawl was draped around his shoulders, 
and his shrunken knees were covered 
with a blanket upon which his hands re- 
posed as lifelessly as those of a gaunt 
carving. Only his eyes were alive, and 
they stared penetratingly at John Lane. 

“Sam Delafield’s dead,” said a surpris- 
ingly thin and brittle voice, gone flat of 
timbre like the strings of an ancient 
harpsichord. “That was a cheap trick!” 

“Desperate men resort to cheap tricks,” 
apologized John Lane. 

He was oppressed by a feeling of fu- 
tility. This man, so old, so remote from 


active affairs, would it be possible to 
inspire him with any degree of interest? 
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“I’m John Lane, president of the Dels. 
field Company.” 

“I know you,” said the thin yoie, 
“Sam thought a lot of you. Sit dow, 
ard tell me why you put that on yoy, 
card.” 

“Sam’s dead,” said John Lane, “hy 
his company lives. Sam was the com. 
pany; the company was Sam. . 

The clawlike hands moved. 

“Weil ?” 

“They’ve wrecked the company.” 

“That would be Colfax,” said Caspar 
Gregg’s reedlike voice. “Always a snake. 
Colfax. Delafield caught him in trick. 
ery half a dozen times. Always told 
Delafield to smash him. He wouldn't. 
Used to laugh instead. ‘Live and let 
live,” he said. Well... mebbe. Buy 
there ain’t any use in snakes living! Only 
one way to handle a viper, and that's 
to smash it. Remember that, Lane.” 

A long silence. 

“So you held onto your stock when 
you could have sold out like the rest 0’ 
them rats leaving a_ sinking ship, 
huh?” said Caspar Gregg unexpectedly. 
“Humph! Plumb damn foolishness!” 

“I suppose it seems so,” acknowledged 
John Lane. 

“Foolish when a captain goes down 
with his ship,” added Caspar Gregg. 
“But somehow I always admired that 
particular kind of a fool!” A _ surpris- 
ing gentleness crept into the old voice. 
“Didn’t believe there was a man left who 
wouldn’t save his skin and his money— 
and both together—if he had the 
chance !” 

Another silence. 


yest iy GREGG let his ivory-col- 
ored skull drop back against the 
arm chair, closing his eyes. Ten min- 
utes ticked by, Caspar Gregg opened his 
eyes. 

“Sam Delafield was my friend,” he 
said, “Always respected Sam, always 
respected what he was trying to do, even 
when I couldn’t agree with him. Tain’ 
right for a pack of wolves to spoil his 
plans. And when you get to be my age, 
making things come right seems about 


the most important business in life. 
Nothing else matters! Equity .. . that’s 
= 


Faint circles of scarlet tinged his 
cheeks. A purple crept into his leathery 
lips. 

“Meredith, Colfax and Roberts waiting 
to buy Sam Delafield’s company cheap,” 
he gave a dry chuckle. “But contro! be- 
longs in hands that can be trusted! Yep: 
a business should be considered a life 
work, and not merely a source of profit 
And when it’s considered that way . . - 
it always ts a source of profit!” 

Leaning forward, he pulled a bell rope 

The black servant entered. 

“Cicero...” inquired the thin, old 
voice, “do I still keep a carriage?’ 

“Yessuh,” informed Cicero. 

“Have it sent around. I’m going out. 
Cicero’s eyes opened wide, 
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“Vos-sulh?” 

Caspar Gregg stood up, the blanket 
lipping away. Cicero fled. 

The very old man took a few fum- 
bling. unsteady steps, and John Lane was 
ized with compunction. 

Caspar Gregg perceived his expres- 


“S pose I do die from the excitement 
il,” he said. ‘“What’s dyin’ at my 
Living’s a lot harder! And I 
ion't aim to die until I finish the job.” 

(‘pon the business district of the city 
the sight of Caspar Gregg in his anti- 
uated carriage, with Cicero on one side 
and John Lane on the other, descended 
with all the effect of an apparition. 

“It ain't possible! It ain’t noways 
possible!” protested the elevator operator 

the Board of Trade building. 

\Vith the freemasonry of men of the 





me color, he asked a brief question of 
Cicero. 

“Is he alive?” 

“Well... ” hesitated Cicero thought- 





tully, “dey been times I thought he 
‘in't—but he suttinly am alive today!” 

lt was the beginning of the most sen- 
sational day in the history of the Board 
i Trade. Delafield stock checked its 
sharp decline, rallied, and began to climb 
slowly upward. 

In a room high above the stock mar- 
ket, a weazened old man wrapped in a 
plaid shawl directed a masterly campaign 
with all his former cunning. 


NCE, shortly after noon, he laughed 
a thin, dry chuckle. 

“Feel kinda like old Tut would if they 
unwrapped him and set him on the throne 
again !”” 

Later, when John Lane put him care- 
fully into the antiquated carriage with 
Cicero, the old eyes were wistful. 

“Wouldn’t a missed it for anything! 
Settin’ in the saddle again after all these 
years o’ bein’ dead, I owe you something 
tor that, Bub.” 

\s he drove away, he fired a parting 
shot. 

“Reckon I ain’t goin’ to leave control 
f the Delafield Company in no such 
mess as Sam left it in. Once is enough 
to make the same mistake. Sam Dela- 
leld’s company’s going on!” 

Sam Delafield’s company was going 
my ens 

John Lane rode out to the factory, re- 
loicing, 

Sam Delafield’s company was going 
on... 

Then, stepping out of his car to view 
himneys no longer belching smoke 
gainst a blue sky, his exultation broke 
against a new cause for depression. Evi- 
lently the men had made good their 
threat of going out on strike. The Dela- 
eld factories were idle. 





“If they’d waited... if they’d had 
iaith in me!” he muttered impotently. | 

Young Simmons confirmed his surmise. | 

“The men are on strike,” he informed, | 
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“and the police department suggests a eyes. Hope, and something else. 
special guard for yourself. Sentiment  miration 


is very high against you.” 


Dimly John Lane remembered a knot 
of hostile men congregated at the fac- 
tory gates. Hating him, no doubt, want- 
ing to see him hurt. Always that need it. Show them those certificates. They 
of a scapegoat, and how seldom angry 


mobs selected the right scapegoat! 


“I know you didn’t sell, sir,” he stam- 
“I saw the stock certificates in 
the safe today. Couldn’t I get as many 
men here as I can find? Tell them about 


mered. 


“It’s too bad,” said John Lane aloud. are.” 


“If they'd only waited, Simmons. We're 
saved; saved by a miracle. The Delafield 
Company isn’t going to fail. We're go- 


ing on—in the right way.” 


He saw hope flame up in the boy's 


whimsically. 
mons.” 


don't really want to strike, sir. It’s only 
that they don’t understand how things 


“Shouldn’t wonder if that isn’t at the 
bottom of all strikes,” brooded John Lane 
“You might try it, Sim 


Simmons was gone, with a clatter of 
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tically every other government 
in the world for state use. 
Before publication every chap- 
ter was read and approved by 
a U. S. Government authority. 


he American Government” has 484 pages, including 
a 32-page section of beautiful halftone illustratior 
42 chapters; over 150,000 words. It is 8x53 inc 





size and durably bound in forest green cl 


1, stamped 
with gold. It is being distriouted by THE ROTARIAN 
at the nominal price of ONE DOLLAR ($1.00), post 
age prepaid to any address inthe world. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


th 


A new 5-color map of the U. S., 28x22 inches, is 
given free with this book. This map gives popu- 
lation of leading cities, time zones, distances be- 
tween principal cities, nicknames of states, state 
mottoes, state flowers, and photographs of 48 
leading Federal officials; also a booklet containing 
complete text of the Constitution of U. S. 





THE ROTARIAN 

221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please find enclosed $........... for which 
you will send, postage prepaid, .. copies 
of the new and enlarged edition of “The 
American Government.” 


ae 


State eahes oe 
(Price per copy—One Dollar.) 











GET THIS BOOK! KNOW THE U. S. GOVERNMENT! 
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Rotary Club 
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Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 
Chicago 


Write R after your name when you register (R). 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotar- 
ians always welcome. 




















sania MANUFACTURERS—FINISHERS 
AUTOMOBILE TOP 
MATERIALS 


Waterproof Cloths 
Slip Cover 
Materials 

Rain Coat Material 








Single — Double 
Texture 
Fine, Long Grains 
Art Leather 








Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 
Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 





The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

















American Made 
Toys and Novelties 


MANUFACTURERS on large scale and others 
wanted to manufacture metal toys and novelties. 
Millions needed of barking dogs, wag tail pups, 
wild animals, automobiles, Indians, cowboys, base- 
ball players, cannons, toy soldiers, crowing roost- 
ers, statues of Liberty, miniature castings of capi- 
tal, bathing girl souvenirs and others. Unlimited 
possibilities. Guaranteed casting forms furnished 
manufacturers at cost price from $5.00 up, with 


complete outfit. No experience or tools necessary. 


Hundreds made complete per hour. We buy goods 
all year and pay high prices for finished goods. 
Cash on delivery. Contract orders placed with 
manufacturers. Catalog and information free. 
Correspondence invited only if you mean business 
Metal Cast Products Co., 1696 Boston Road, New 





**A City is Known by Its Hctels”’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Retary Luncheens Mendays, at 12:15 
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hurrying feet, leaving John Lane smil- 
ing at his eagerness. 

From the safe built into the wall for 
his personal papers, he took a bundle of 
neatly engraved stock certificates, finger- 
ing them thoughtfully. 

Simple people were best influenced by 
dramatics, by a tangible appeal to their 
emotions . . . Simmons was right there. 

A tramp of approaching feet came in 
the stone corridor outside. Forty... 
fifty ... more, perhaps. Enough, he 
hoped, to thoroughly spread the news. 


GAIN he fingered the stock certifi- 

cates, standing beside a glass topped 
table. What mood were they approach- 
ing in? Would he, for once, be able to 
bridge the gap between executive and 
worker? 

Simmons re-entered. A _ group of 
workers pressed in, followed by as many 
as could crowd into the room. The air 
grew heavy, rasped by the sound of 
harsh breathing. 

John Lane regarded his employees 
steadily, seeing in them what Sam Dela- 
field had always seen: the vague wish 
for prosperity; the inarticulate hope of 
advancement; purpose, sometimes inade- 
quately directed, but always present. . 

With a quick movement, he snapped 
the band encircling the package of stock 
certificates, scrattering them across the 
table. Theatrical, perhaps, that gesture, 
but none the less impressive. 

“Men”—he said simply, “you’ve heard 
that I sold out at a profit. It wasn’t true. 
Here is every share I ever owned in 
Delafield stock. Colfax sold, Roberts sold, 
the directors sold; I had a chance to sell, 
but I didn’t. I. stuck with the rest of 
you. 

“And now we're going on together, 
the Sam T. Delafield Company run in 
Sam Delafield’s way. Our stock’s down, 
but we'll bring it up again, and we'll do 
it together. Colfax is gone, Roberts is 
gone, the directors are gone, but I’m left. 
With your help I can put it through.” 

He waited. 

“I guess we’re with you, right enough,” 
mumbled a red-haired Irishman as 
spokesman. “It was the thinking you’d 
sold us out did this.” 

And then they were all shuffling out 
again, liking him, smiling back at him 
in genuine fellowship. 

His men.. 

Seeing that unmistakable friendliness, 
John Lane knew that he had at least 
bridged the gap, had established that 
necessary point of contact between ex- 
ecutive and worker. 

Regardless of Sam Delafield’s stock, 
control of the Delafield Company would 
rest with him henceforth because the 
men had accepted him as a leader. 

What was it old Caspar: Gregg had 
said about control belonging in hands 
which could be trusted? 

With a humility touching in effect, 
John Lane decided soberly that his hands 
could be trusted. 
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UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
One of Chicago’s Oldest, 
Safest,Most Favorably Known 
Commercial Banks 


Invites correspondent banks to 
utilize its exceptional facilities 
for the prompt handling of B/L 
and other collection items. 
















WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 

FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap— Ducks—Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drills 

Ducks 


The Landers Brothers 
Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
















QUEBEC, CANADA 


| Tt Quebec Rotary Club would 

like to receive the names of former 
Quebecers in all parts of the world 
who are coming to the -Toronto 
Convention. Also those who will 
pass through Quebec on their way 
to or from Toronto. 


Luncheon every Wednesday at the 
Chateau Frontenac at 12:45. 


Tom O. Burnside 
Secretary Rotary Club 
Quebec, Canada 





























Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















LAST CALL!! 


For the Great 


Rotary Convention 


Toronto, Canada, 
June 16-20 
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By the use of the Rotospeed and the Roto- 
speed Plan Anderson Brothers, of Joliet, 
lil. (grocers), doubled their business in 
four months. 

George K. Birely & Sons, Frederick, Md. 
(manufacturers), increased their sales more 
than $25,000 in a year with their Rotospeed. 
Another user saved $1,000 in printing cost. 
\nother user earned more than six times 
the cost of his Rotospeed from a single 


A day's work. 


I am telling you these things because I want 


uld you to understand that my offer is not an 
net empty one. It may be worth thousands of 
rid dollars to you. It may enable you to double 
nt vour business. I may save you a great deal 


vill f time and money. If it doesn’t you won't 
' pay me a cent, nor take any risk, nor put 
urself under the slightest obligation. 














I Manufacture the 
STENCIL SPEED 
his machine does several things—and it 
es them all well. 
— prints form letters—exact duplicates of 


pewritten originals—quickly and at a re- 
markably low cost. 


Saves Printing Bills 


Rotospeed also prints folders, circulars 
ce lists, menus and bulletins. It does 
work without the use of type, without 
’, without trouble and without delay. 
lt will print a complete typewritten letter, 
trated if you wish, with a facsimile sig 
ire, all in one operation. 


How It Operates 


ply write the letter or other matter on a 
‘il sheet, either with a typewriter or by 
attach it to the machine and turn 
indle—that’s all. The copies are clean, 
sharp, exact duplicates of the original. 





| | 


can run 20 or 1,000 copies on size 


] from a 3 x 5 inch card to an 8% 


i X inch sheet. 
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OTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Prints Sales and Col- 
[KeYonalobaW M-lad-> aie htoh ac 


plews, Bulletins and 
: ize} Kok as 








The Rotospeed will probably save you half 
of your printing bills and 92% of the cost 
of form letters. 


How It Earns Money 


The Rotospeed 1S being used by manu 
facturers to send out stimulating letters to 
their sales organizations and dealers, and 
to print bulletins and price lists. It is be- 
ing used by retailers to increase sales and 
collect mone; ; by churches to increase at 
tendance and stimulate interest at all meet- 
ings; by banks to build up deposits and 
create good will among their depositors ; 
by real estate firms to reach prospective 
buyers; in fact, practically every classifica 
tion of business in the Rotary has found 
it profitable to use th Rotospeed and the 
Rotospeed Plan 


What It Costs 


You might expect that a machine that 
would do the things I have mentioned 
would cost you a thousand dollars—but it 
doesn’t. I sell it direct by mail—from fac 
tory to user—and the price is $48.50 com- 
plete, with full equipment 


Let Me Do This 


I want to do one of two things for you. 
The first is this: I! will send you copies 
of letters printed on the Rotospeed and 
used by others in your line of business. I 
will send you copies of sales letters that 


Special Offer To Rotarians! 
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will sell things, bulletins that bring in busi- 
ness, collection letters that get the money 
without offending the customers 

I will send you these samples of Rotospeed 
work without cost or obligation They may 
contain ideas that will be 
and they may show you how you could 
use a Rotosp ed to advantage 


Or This 


3ut I will also do more than that if you 
prefer. I will send you, not only samples 
of work, ideas and suggestions, but a com 
pletely equipped, ready-to-run Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator with all the supplies that 
you will need to print a dozen or more jobs, 
You can test the Rotospeed in your own 


valuable to you, 


office as if you owned it, and after a thor- 
ough test decide whether you want to buy 
it at $48.50 or send it back at my expense. 
. ° 
No Obligation 

I want you to under tana that in mailing 
the coupon and accepting my offer you are 
not incurring an pt You are do 

ing mea favor. I want you to find out by 
personal use how much money you can 
make by using my machine in the develoy 

ment «.f your business Will you accept 
m\ fer 


my Orel 


J. A. Oswap, PRESIDENT 
The Rotospeed Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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\MAIL THIS NOW |} 


Pete tay led ti enn tla 
The Rotospeed Company, 
Dept. AD-5, ne pe Ohio 

] Please ser plete Rotospeed M 

hine, ed Free rr l Talent After 10 

days’ trial I will pay $48.50 or retur1 


achine 


Please send mple f rk. booklet nd | 
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Remington 
Standard 192 


The New Quiet 12 is the crowning triumph of 
tuat great Remington factory at Ilion where the first 
practical typewriter saw the light of day fifty years 
ago. 

In all of these fifty years, no other new model 
of a writing machine has ever won such instant 
popularity. In thousands of offices battery after 
battery of New Model 12’s has followed the trial 
machine—so decisive are its many superiorities. 

Its ‘‘natural touch’’ which makes operation sur- 
passingly easy, its operating simplicity, and the con- 
sistent beauty of its work are a revelation to both 
owner and operator. 

With all of its advantages, the New Model 12 
costs no more than the ordinary typewriter, a fact 
which makes it the zmcomparable machine for gen- 
eral office work. 
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Sold by 


Where silence is desire 
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Remington 
Noiseless 


The Remington-Noiseless (formerly The Noise- 
less Typewriter), the latest addition to the great 
Remington line, is in every respect worthy of its 
new and greater name. 

It is rightly called “‘ Your Silent Partner,’’ for 
it has achieved that precious silence ‘+ essential in 
many business offices. 

In New York City alone—in prominent bank- 
ing houses and corporation offices — over 20,000 
of these machines are now in service, and their 
number is increasing daily. 

The Remington-Noiseless can now be obtained 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. It is 
distributed by Remington branches and dealers— 
equipped to give expert and universal service. 
Present Noiseless owners are invited to use these 
new facilities. 

A product of 
REMINGTON-NOISELESS TYPEWRITER CORP. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





Branches Everywhere 


mington 


Typewriters 


REMINGTON ACCOUNTING MACHINES-—for all bookkeeping 
REMINGTON PORTABLE-—for personal writing 
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